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The Germans and Roosevelt. 


‘THE NATIONAL Roosevelt League, just organized 

in Washington, has a significance which has not 
been grasped by the press thus far. It is composed of 
American citizens of German birth or descent, has 
Congressman Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri, for 
president, its other officers represent many States, 
and it is to extend all over the country and to take a 
prominent part in the canvass of 1904. 

Numerically and socially the Germans are the most 
important foreign element of the American citizens. 
Originally Democrats by a large majority, they joined 
the Republican party, especially in the West, on the 
issue of hostility to slavery, on which the party was 
founded in 1854. Vast numbers of them were in the 
armies of the Union. After slavery was abolished 
and the Union saved, the tariff kept them in the Re- 
publican party. Prohibition sent many of them over 
to the Democrats a dozen years ago or more, and by 
this means the Democrats carried Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin in 1892, reduced the Republican lead so much in 
Ohio that one Democratic elector squeezed in, and 
gave Cleveland his large majority. It was the loss of 
a large part of the German vote in that year which 
gave Cleveland his lead in New York and Indiana. 
Then came the honest-money issue, which brought the 
Germans back to the Republican party, and gave Mc- 
Kinley his victories in 1896 and 1900. 

President Roosevelt’s personality makes an espe- 
cial appeal to the American citizens of German birth 
and parentage. They like him for his courage, clear- 
headedness, and democracy. All elements, colors, and 
creeds of American citizens are on an equality in 
President Roosevelt’s favor. There are no hyphens 
in the President’s Americanism. Nor are there in that 
of the National Roosevelt League. Its members, by 
more than a two-thirds majority, voted down a prop- 
osition to call themselves the German-American Na- 
tional Roosevelt League. They declared themselves 
to be plain Americans, without prefix or qualification. 
Said the Democratic New York Staats Zeitung, in re- 
ferring to this act: ‘‘ This is the first time, so far 
as we know, that an organization consisting of Ger- 
mans seeks to conceal this fact. We do not believe it 
will be necessary for the Germans who will fight on 
the Democratic side to thus push their Germandom 
into the background.’’ 

Unwittingly the Staats Zeitung did a service to 
the league, to President Roosevelt, and to the Re- 
publican party. In its attack on the league it called 
attention to the fact that some of its members had 
heretofore been Democrats. They and tens of thou- 
sands of other former Democrats will be enthusiastic 
Roosevelt men in this campaign. The 10,000,000 per- 
sons of German birth or descent among the 80,000,- 
000 population of the United States in 1904 will fur- 
nish a large proportion of the immense majority 
which is to be rolled up for President Roosevelt on 
November 8th. 


The Curse of the Pool-rooms. 


[N A LETTER written by Henry Ward Beecher to a 

member of the New York State Legislature in 
1885, with reference to a bill then before that body 
in the interest of race-track gambling, the famous 
Brooklyn preacher declared that pool-room gambling 
was more to be dreaded than any other form of the 
vice known to man. It has ruined, he said, hundreds, 
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and corrupted thousands. ‘‘It leads to indolénce, to 
stealing, and to almost every form of industrial deg- 
radation ; young and old alike are subject to its in- 
fluences.’’ It was years before this that Lord Beacons- 
field declared that turf betting was the most wide- 
spread and formidable agency of demoralization ex- 
isting among the English people. The utterances of 
both of these men hold true to-day and are as ap- 
plicable to pool-room gambling now as they were when 
those words were spoken. 

No other agency of evil has such a vast amount 
of wealth behind it, such extensive ramifications, and 
none has so intrenched itself in political and popular 
favor. Every city and large town is cursed with the 
presence of numbers of pool-room gambling dens, 
where boys and men waste their earnings and con- 
tract idle, vicious, and criminal habits. Some dens of 
this sort recently raided in New York by the police 
have been found thronged with women, also. These 
places are productive of evil always, and evil only. It 
is a fact capable of statistical demonstration that a 
very large percentage of the defalcations, embezzle- 
ments, and other breaches of trust coming before our 
criminal courts are directly traceable to race-track 
gambling, which is only another name for pool-room 
gambling. Theft, forgery, licentiousness, and almost 
every other crime and vice that disgraces humanity are 
bred in these iniquitous resorts. 

According to a record kept by an authority upon this 
subject, in a single year recently in this country one 
hundred and twenty-eight persons were either shot or 
stabbed over gambling games ; twenty-four others com- 
mitted suicide ; six attempted suicide ; sixty were mur- 
dered, and two driven insane ; sixty-eight young men 
were ruined by pool-room gambling and betting upon 
horse-racing. Among the crimes committed to get 
money to gamble with were two burglaries, eighteen 
forgeries, and eighty-five embezzlements, while thirty- 
two persons holding positions of trust in banks and 
other places of mercantile life absconded. The enor. 
mous sum of over three million dollars was shown by 
this same record as the proceeds of these embezzle- 
ments and defalcations. 

The New Orleans Picayune, in a recent vigorous 
editorial denouncing pool-rooms as a curse to industry, 
gives the results of some of its own investigations as 
to the amount of money filched from the community 
by the pool-rooms of that city. It estimates that 
the six large pool-rooms of New Orleans cost for opera- 
ting expenses alone not less than $328,650 a year. 
Adding to this the large profits accruing to the men 
who run the business, a total is reached of a round 
half-million a year, or fifteen hundred dollars a day, 
turned out of the channels of legitimate trade and in- 
dustry into the coffers of the gamblers. Nor is this all 
the cost. The Picayune estimates that these six pool- 
rooms have a total attendance of fifteen hundred men 
daily, “‘ whose earning capacity, if employed, would be 
at least $2,500 a day, but whose habits not only make 
labor distasteful to them now, but largely unfit them 
for reliable or steady work in the future. The loss of 
the earning capacity of these present drones, therefore, 
amounts to nearly one million dollars a year.’’ 

And the condition which exists in New Orleans ex- 
ists in every large city in the country, the larger places 
having a larger proportionate number of pool-rooms. 
Taking twenty cities having the same average number 
as New Orleans, and we have a total waste of ten 
millions of dollars on the gambling vice, not including 
in this estimate the millions more lost through idle- 
ness. It is estimated that each pool-room represents 
an investment of about ten thousand dollars in work- 
ing capital and fixtures, but of this no account is 
made in the figures already given. 

But the loss and waste of money, enormous as it is, 
is one of the smallest counts in the indictment against 
the pool-room evil. The demoralization, the vice and 
crime, the ruin and disgrace brought upon many prom- 
ising careers, the suffering, shame, and sorrow brought 
into many happy homes—these are the things that 
weigh heaviest in the account against these dens of 
infamy. Pool-room gambling depends entirely upon 
horse-racing, and every regular race-track in the coun- 
try contributes its share to the nefarious business. 

s & 


Brutality of Hazing. 


WE ARE free to say that our sympathies go out 

strongly and unreservedly to that man, a citi- 
zen of New York, who has sued a certain college for 
$10,000 damages on account of injuries sustained by 
his son while being hazed by his fellow-students. Ac- 
cording to the father’s account, the son was dragged 
trom his bed out of doors one bitterly cold night last 
February, and while half-naked was made to run the 
gauntlet with another lad, both being beaten in the 
operation until they dropped exhausted to the ground. 
Both boys were confined to their rooms for some days 
as a result of their injuries. The father in question 
endeavored to obtain satisfaction from the president 
and trustees of the college, but after an investigation 
of the affair these college authorities announced it as 
their conclusion that no cause of action existed, and 
refused to do anything further. The father thereupon 
not only sued the college, as stated, but ferreted out 
the guilty students and had seven of them arrested for 
assault. We sincerely hope that he will succeed in his 
case, both against the college and against the indi- 
vidual students. If the account of the hazing is cor- 
rect—and it has not been denied—it was a brutal, 
ruffianly piece of business and wholly without justifi- 
cation or excuse. If there is no existing law to reach 
such a case of cruelty and maltreatment, then such a 
law ought to be called into existence. If the trustees 
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of a college can be made financially responsible for 
the results of these displays of rowdyism called haz- 
ing, it will go far to bring about their abolition. 


The Plain Truth. 


; VERY YEAR adds to the volume of testimony 

showing that the State of New York has never 
done a wiser thing than when it took steps, through 
legislation, to preserve its wild forest lands in the 
Adirondacks and elsewhere. Recent reports submitted 
to the Legislature show that the investments in build- 
ings and equipments, exclusive of land, by hotels and 
boarding-houses in the Adirondack preserves amount to 
$7,037,923, and that the investment in private camps 
and cottages amounts to $3,846,500 more, making a 
grand total of $10,884,423. And we may be sure that 
this is only a beginning of the wealth which will accrue 
to the Empire State from these various preserves, for 
as time goes on they will become more and more valued 
and appreciated as a resort for summer visitors and 
those in search of health and recreation at all times of 
the year. 

- 
E ARE in entire agreement with Rev. Cortland 
Myers, the Brooklyn clergyman, in the declara- 
tion that many of the so-called “‘ sacred’’ perform- 
ances at the theatres on Sunday are a far greater evil 
than Sunday baseball. The latter has in itself the 
merit of being an innocent and healthful outdoor 
sport, with no necessary evil concomitants except, 
possibly, when played on Sunday. As for the Sunday 
performances in the theatres, so far from being 
**sacred’’ in any true sense of the term, they are, as 
a rule, of the coarsest and most vulgar type, demoral- 
izing in the extreme, and not fit to be seen on any day 
of the week. Mr. Myers puts the case none too strong- 
ly when he says that the scenes enacted in some of 
these places ‘* would cause a stone face to blush and 
the heart of a demon to close its doors.’’ The manner 
in which these variety-shows ‘‘ get around’’ the Sun- 
day law is too thin and farcical to deceive any one ex- 
cept the police authorities. The ‘“‘ sacredness "’ of these 
performances is a wretched mockery and a studied in- 
sult to the morality and intelligence of the community. 
These centres of pollution have no excuse for being in 
any time or place, and least of all upon a day set apart 
for religious observance. If the defenders of the 
Sabbath will turn their batteries upon these Sunday 
exhibitions and help to make an end of them, they 
will be performing a valuable service to the cause of 
decency and public morals. 
a 

Hat THE churches have lost immensely in mem- 

bership and influence by the neglect of their so- 
cial mission is a fact upon which all the best and most 
competent observers and students of modern religious 
conditions agree. In far too many churches the “‘ fel- 
lowship of believers ’’ exists only in name, there being 
about as little cordiality, as little neighborliness and 
fraternal recognition between the occupants of the 
pews, as there is ordinarily between the occupants of a 
Pullman car. In some remarks to a Sunday-school 
class the other day, Mr. John D. Rockefeller dwelt 
upon this deplorable lack of sociability in the churches, 
stating that his wife had gone to a church for eighteen 
years without ever having had a word spoken to her. 
That experience, we believe, could be duplicated in many 
instances, especially in the larger city congregations. 
It is a condition that could not prevail in a church 
membership true to its professions and alive to its op- 
portunities. Its existence argues a lack of the very 
essence of true religion—namely, love and sympathy 
for one’s fellow-men. It is quite true that the church 
is not designed primarily as a social club; neither, on 
the other hand, is it designed to be a social refriger- 
ator. A religion that has not enough heart in it, 
enough warmth of feeling, enough kindliness and sym- 
pathy, to thaw out the social ice among the fellow- 
members of the same church and bring them together 
in some degree of mutual interest, is not the kind of 
religion that will ever redeem the world. 
NOTHING IS more common than the charge that the 

American people are too materialistic. That was 
Matthew Arnold’s chief indictment against us, and 
nearly every other critic of American life, before 
Arnold’s time and since, has said the same thing. 
Dickens described us as a people who cared for nothing 
in particular except to eat pork and chew tobacco. 
That we are as a whole a set of sordid money-grubbers 
seems to be, in fact, a very general impression among 
the cultured men and women of other lands. But the 
impression is a false one. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, 
who speaks not unadvisedly on any subject, is entirely 
right in denying that Americans are materialists. It 
is true, as Mr. Mabie says, that if we were asked to 
name the highest types of American life, it would not 
be the leaders of commercial life, but the pioneers of 
the West, men of the old South, sturdy New England- 
ers—idealists all; men not of the selfish and sordid 
order, but dreamers of splendid dreams that have had 
a glorious realization. It required a noble idealism to 
lay the foundations of a nation like ours and to de- 
velop and maintain it as it exists to-day. A land of 
churches and schools, of more noble philanthropies and 
magnificent charities than any other land under the 
sun—this is not the product of that gross materialism 
unjustly ascribed as sour chief characteristic, an esti- 
mate of life in which nothing is counted as of value or 
of consequence that does not make for the filling of the 
purse. This view may prevail among us more than 
it should, but it distinctly is not the view of the vast 
majoz.ty of the American people. 
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HEN, SOME 
fifteen years 
ago, English so- 
ciety was shocked and 
scandalized by the mar- 
riage of Lord Dunlo to 
Miss Belle Bilton, an ac- 
tress of the musical bur- 
lesque order, it was freely 
prophesied that the so- 
| called ‘‘romance’’ would 
|| be followed in a few years 
by some unhappy sequel. 
It must be confessed that 
there was not a little basis 
for this prediction, but it 
rue COUNTESS OP cLANCARTY, aS not proved true. On 
Formerly a star of London the contrary, the fourteen 
music-halls. years of their married 
aeeanes life seem to have been 
exceptionally happy. In 
1891, two years after their marriage, Lady Dunlo took 
her place among the countesses, her husband having 
become the Earl of Clancarty, and she soon became 
exceedingly popular in Ireland, where she and Lord 
Clanearty have lived almost entirely during the last 
twelve years, showing much hospitality to their friends 
and neighbors in County Galway, where their place, 
Garbally Court, is situated. Lady Clancarty has four 
pretty children—three sons and a daughter—to whom 
she is devoted. 
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[HE READINESS and courage with which the of- 

ficers of our navy respond to any call in times of 
danger were recently 
well exemplified in the 
case of Ensign Daniel 
P. Mannix, of the bat- 
tle-ship Kearsarge. A 
large number of sailors 
from the North Atlantic 
fleet at Pensacola, Fla., 
had gone ashore on 
leave, and the usual hi- 
larity and _ boisterous- 
ness of such occasions 
had developed into a 
serious riot which the 
police were unable to 
quell. The mayor of 
the city appealed to the 
commander of the fleet, 
Rear-Admiral Barker, for assistance, and the marines 
were ordered to land. In the absence of the regular 
officer, Ensign Mannix volunteered to lead a com- 
pany of marines from the Kearsarge, and he did 
so with a bravery and discretion which effected a 
prompt suppression of the riot without bloodshed. In 
recognition of his prowess the young ensign received 
from Admiral Barker a personal letter complimenting 
him on his praiseworthy and efficient action. Mr. 
Mannix is well known as the trainer of the gun crew 
on the Kearsarge, which some time ago made a world’s 
record with the big guns of the flag-ship. He is noted 
for his enthusiasm in his profession, in which he bids 
fair to achieve great distinction. 

a 





ENSIGN DANIEL P. MANNIX, 


Who, at the head of the marines of 
the Avarsarge, suppressed a big 
riot at Pensacola. 


HILE GENUINE merit in any art or profession 
may not he measured by a money standard, it is 
fair to presume 
that when an 
artist’s work 
has so com- 
mended _ itself 
to the public as 
to yield him, or 
her, an income 
of ample pro- 
portions, it is 
because of 
actual desert 
and true merit. 
It is certain 
that the work 
of Madame 
Madeleine Le- 
maire, the em- 
inent French 
artist, is in 
great demand 
among those 
who know what 
real art is and 
are able and 
willing to pay 
for it. Her 
water - color 
MADAME MADELEINE LEMAIRE, paintings and 
Who earns a larger income than any other aquare lle 
woman artist.—London Sketch. figure-work are 
; of exquisite de- 
sign and workmanship, and attest the hand of a mas- 
ter. Madame Lemaire comes of a family famed in 
the annals of French art, while she inherits her deli- 
cate talent from her aunt, Madame Herbelin, who stood 
among the first half-dozen of the French miniaturists 
of the nineteenth century. Madame Lemaire was only 
nineteen when she exhibited, at the salon of 1864, a 
portrait which made a considerable sensation, but she 
800n gave up oils for water-colors. ave 
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WHEN THE National Roosevelt League, recently 
started in Washington, and composed of Ger- 
mans or their de- 
scendants, unani- 
mously chose Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt to 
be its president, it 
did this in the face of 
his protests that 
somebody else should 
have the honor. Mr. 
Bartholdt is one of 
the most active, in- 
telligent, and popular 
members of the na- 
tional tegislature. 
He was born in Ger- 
many, came to the 
United States while 
a boy, received a 
thorough education, 
was connected with 
several Eastern pa- 
pers as a reporter, 
HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, legislative corre- 
President of the newly-organized Na- spondent and editor, 
tional Roosevelt League. and has maintained 
his connection with 
newspapers ever since. While reporting the Legisla- 
ture at Albany twenty-two years ago he began the ac- 
quaintance with President Roosevelt which has con- 
tinued to this day. When first elected to Congress, in 
1892, he was editor of the St. Louis Tribune. That 
year was disastrous for the Republican party in gen- 
eral, but Mr. Bartholdt gained a large majority in a 
St. Louis district previously Democratic, has been re- 
elected continuously, and is Missouri’s only Republican 
representative. He was a pioneer in the movement 
which led to the St. Louis exposition. He introduced 
the bill which first brought this project to the country’s 
attention, and he secured favorable action by Congress. 
He recently organized a group in Congress pledged to 
international arbitration. While on a visit to Europe 
he secured the meeting of the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference which is to be held in St. Louis during the 
exposition, and obtained $50,000 from Congress to de- 
fray the expenses. 





a. 


OF LATE years many cotton mills have been erected 

in the South, and around numbers of them have 
grown up new vii- 
lages. The managers 
of these’ establish- 
ments have felt the 
need of caring for 
their operatives in 
their home, social and 
religious life. The 
International Young 
Men’s Christian As- 
sociation committee, 
at New York, has 
studied the situation, 
and the result has 
been the founding of 
the first cotton-mill 
association in the 
South. This associa- 
tion is located at 
Monaghan Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., and 
Mr. I. E. Munger has 
been appointed its 


MR. I. E. MUNGER, 
first secretary. Mr. First secretary of the first Southern cot 


Munger has been an ton-mill Y. M. C. A.— Lite. 


association official for 

twelve years in this country and in India. He is a 
graduate of the State University of Iowa. He 
was president of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in the university, and entered association 
work in 1892 as general secretary at Muscatine, 
Ia. Later he filled a temporary vacancy in the gen- 
eral secretaryship at Mexico. Following this he 
was for nearly three years State college secretary 
of Iowa. He entered the foreign field under the Baptist 
board, serving as president of a normal school in As- 
sam, India, but was finally obliged by ill health to re- 
turn to America. He afterward served as State secre- 
tary of Missouri, and then as general secretary at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. For the past three years he has 
been deputy clerk of a district court in Iowa. He 
leaves this position and a fine opening for a law prac- 
tice to become the secretary of the new association. 


A NEW ORGANIZATION which bids fair to become 
a ‘‘storm-centre’’ of religious controversy is the 
American Bible League, having its headquarters in 
the Bible House, New York City. The plans and pur- 
poses of the league were set before the public in ez- 
tenso at a conference held recently at the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, extending through three days. These 
purposes are, in brief, to uphold the traditional and 
conservative view of the Bible—its authorship, in- 
spiration, and interpretation—as against the alleged 
destructive work of the higher critics. The league 
also proposes to make a systematic effort to develop 
a renewed interest in Bible study along conserva- 
tive lines, and to this end expects to issue a series of 
Bible primers, or hand-books, as an aid to teachers 
; and students. The president of the American Bible 
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League is Mr. 
William Phillips 
Hall, and its gen- 
eral secretary and chief 
executive officer, Rev. 
Dr. Daniel S. Gregory, 
formerly president of Lake 
Forest University, and un- 
til recently editor of the 
Homiletic Review. Among 
the directors and support- 
ers of the league are such 
well-known men as Presi- 
dent Patton, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Rev. 
Dr. David J. Burrell, of 
New York, and Professor 
Frederick G. Wright, of WHLIAN PERANS Bald, 
Oberlin, 0. ‘The league Pier, dhs American tbe 
owes its existence largely by Rockwood. 
to the beneficence and en- 
thusiastic interest of President Hall, who is well known 
in business circles throughout the country as the in- 
ventor of a number of ingenious and successful appli- 
ances to secure safety on railroads. It is Mr. Hall’s 
saying that he devotes his business hours to the per- 
fection of safety devices for the railroads, and all 
other time, excepting that necessary for sleep or for 
home, to the great business of trying to save souls. 
He is a captivating public speaker and an effective 
lay preacher. 

a. 


WHILE THERE are times, no doubt, when it is 

more pleasant and satisfactory to be real rather 
than nominal, an active 
force rather than a mere 
figurehead, it would not 
be surprising nor un- 
natural if the Grand 
Duke Alexis of Russia 
had congratulated him- 
self frequently, during 
the past few weeks, 
that it was the real 
rather than the nominal 
head of the Russian 
navy who was aboard 
the ill-fated Petropav- 
lovsk on that April day 
off the harbor of Port 
Arthur. Had fate not 
thus ordered it, Russia 
would be mourning to-day the loss of a popular prince 
and a possible successor to the Russian crown. It 
was rumored early in the war that the grand duke 
was anxious to take actual command of the fleet in 
the far East, not himself having that supreme confi- 
dence in Admiral Makaroff’s ability which seems to 
have been entertained by the Czar’s advisers gener- 
ally. He is only fifty-four years of age, and, being a 
resolute and resourceful person, may yet find a way 
to distinguish himself before the struggle is over. 
The grand duke is said to be a generous and kindly in- 
dividual, credited with strong French sympathies and 
with having done his by no means inconsiderable best 
to bring about the Franco-Russian alliance. 





GRAND DUKE ALEXIS, 


Uncle of the Czar and nominal 
head of the Russian 
navy. 


HE LITTLE one whose portrait we give here- 
with recently had the fortune to inherit one of 

the noblest 
titles under the 
British crown. 
He is the 
youngest mem- 
ber of the 
peerage. His 
father, the late 
Marquis of 
Donegal, was 
over eighty 
years of age. 
He married his 
third wife in 
1902, and last 
October this 
baby boy was 
born. His 
mother is the 
daughter of a 
well - known 
Nova Scotian, 
and was born in 
Halifax. She 
was introduced 
into London so- 
ciety by Lord 
and Lady 
Strathcona, and THE BABY MARQUIS OF DONEG4I. 
it was from And his mother, the Dowager Marchioness of 
their house she "Ta. 
was married. basins 
The Chichesters are an old Devonshire family, the 
founder of the Irish branch having risen high in the 
service of his sovereign in the sixteenth century. Not 
only was he Governor of Carrickfergus, but also Lord- 
Deputy and Governor-General of Ireland. The little 
Marquis of Donegal is the sixth of his line, the con- 
tinuity of which, but for his birth, might have been 
broken. It is to be hoped that he will lead a life of 
usefulness commensurate with his wealth and position. 
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HERE have been many more than twelve national 
political conventions in the last twenty-four years, 
but only twelve—those of the two leading parties 
have been of great importance in their effect upon the 
people or the result at the polls. It was my fortune 
to attend all the important conventions, beginning 
with those of 1880. Much of what took place in those 
conventions has ceased to be interesting to those con- 
cerned about the policies and candidates of to-day, but 
there is also much that should be remembered or re- 
called for counsel or entertainment. 

The Republican National Convention of 1880 still 
stands an incomparable one. According to those who 
attended it, and who had attended preceding conven- 
tions, none was so intensely earnest, so sharply di- 
vided, so strenuous upon all contested questions, so 
tumultuous and tireless in applause, so notable in the 
personality of the delegates, so determined, so re- 
luctant—on the losing side—to accept the terms of 
the majority. 

Grant and Blaine had divided the Republicans of 
the country. Both sides awaited the convention im- 
patiently, with armor on and weapons ready. Hayes’s 
administration had won for him the approval of many 
good men, but it had been unsatisfactory to the poli- 
ticians. A majority of the old national committee 
were for Grant. The Grant men had Roscoe Conkling 
as their leader and manager, and he was at Chicago 
with a delegation from New York two to one for 
Grant. When that delegation arrived it found the 
national committee already at work. It had picked 
out a sergeant-at-arms, and was about to select a 
temporary chairman, when it discovered that the 
united votes of the opponents of Grant would exceed 
the Grant vote. Mr. Conkling considered the offer to 
make George F. Hoar temporary chairman ‘‘an_in- 
sulting proposition,’’ but he accepted him. 

Partisan feeling was at fever heat when the con- 
vention met, on June 2d, in the hall of the industrial 
exposition, Chicago, beside the Illinois Central track, 
where locomotive whistles, bells, and other railroad 
noises vied with the boisterous demonstrations within. 
The hall held 20,000 persons, and when it was full 
there were 15,000 persons present who would shout 
for anybody a half-row at a time. Mr. Hoar, in his 
‘*Recollections of Eighty Years,’’ confesses his ina- 
bility to describe the most stirring scenes of the con- 
vention. From the beginning it was a fight, led by 
Mr. Conkling. The attitude of the contending forces 
will be understood when it is stated that for days the 
partisans had scrapped in the hotel corridors over the 
raising of every new banner, and that Blaine litho- 
graphs took the place of Grant lithographs after sev- 
eral well-contested disputes about occupied territory. 

Most of the men of 1880 are dead or retired from 
politics and public life. To a roll-call the response for 
most of the delegates would be—‘‘ dead.’’ Garfield, 
Arthur, Harrison were there as delegates. Logan was 
there, and Emery Storrs, the gifted orator, Green B. 
Raum, and David S. Littler, the delegates-at-large of 
Illinois, and all are dead. From New Jersey were 
General Kilpatrick, W. J. Sewell, George A. Halsey, 
William Walter Phelps—all dead. The seventy-two 
delegates from New York, headed by Roscoe Conkling, 
Jacob A. Hoysradt, Chester A. Arthur, and James D. 
Warren, as the “‘ big four,’’ and including Robertson, 
Husted, Sharpe, Woodin, French, Wheeler, Patterson, 
O’Brien, Cregan, and many others as familiarly known, 
have so far ‘‘ joined the majority ’’ that not twenty- 
five are living. 

Fighting for delay, the Grant men also strove to 
secure the adoption of a unit rule. If they had won 
—and there was never a moment when it appeared 
they would—Grant would have been nominated, in 
spite of the hostility of Massachusetts, and undoubt- 
edly would have been elected. Conkling probably pro- 
voked opposition by his grand manner and his invaria- 
ble aggressiveness, and most unwise and unnecessary 
opposition by offering a resolution pledging all dele- 
gates in advance to support the candidate of the con- 
vention. After a vote on the rules showed the Grant 
men to number 318 to 406 of the combined opposition, 
the Grant men met in secret caucus each night to re- 
new their allegiance under Conkling’s stirring oratory. 
“*Stand fast. Keep the faith,’’ he said to one of 
these caucuses I was enabled to attend, ‘‘ for just so 
surely as the sun rises in the east and sets in the 
west, will, when the time comes, the weaker in this 
fight go to the stronger. Do not mind abuse of our 
candidate. It will hurt only those who indulge in it. 
Our candidate cannot be pismired to death.”’ 

It was a seven-day convention, and an unusual in- 
dulgence was allowed to discuss the report of the com- 
mittee on credentials and for the naming of candidates. 
Blaine was named first, and the Blaine following in 
and about the convention devoted a half-hour to frantic 
demonstrations of approval. When Conkling, stand- 
ing upon a reporters’ table in the centre of the middle 
stage, began, ‘‘If you ask what State he hails from,’’ 
the storm of applause which greeted him as he strode 
forward had not sufficiently subsided to enable the 
delegates to know whether he was speaking prose or 


poetry. But everybody heard before he got through, 
and all who heard could not fail to remember that 
fierce challenge, an appeal for loyalty to Grant, 


mingled with scorn for his detractors and opponents. 
But neither delays nor sharp admonitions added to the 
Grant strength. Grant reached his greatest vote— 
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313—on the thirty-fifth ballot, when Blaine had 285. 
The Blaine men were beaten, but they won a tactical 
victory on the thirty-sixth ballot by directing the com- 
bination on Garfield. The Grant men, to the number 
of 306, stuck to their man to the last. Going out for 
luncheon, after the President had been nominated, 
Howard Carroll, in the midst of the New York dele- 
gation, insisted to French, Wheeler, Sharpe, and Conk- 
ling that Arthur should have second place. Conkling 
alone disapproved, but he yielded when Governor Den- 
nison, of Ohio, came to New York headquarters to 
assure New York that Ohio would be glad to support 
any man New York would decide upon. And then 
Arthur was selected. 

When the Democratic National Convention of 1880 
was about to assemble in Cincinnati it was commonly 
believed that it would nominate Samuel J. Tilden by 
acclamation. As usual, the New York City Democrats 
presented the convention with a case of “‘ dirty linen,’’ 
and the convention manifested the usual hostility to 
Tammany Hall in disposing of it. Rufus W. Peckham 
had been taken along to place Tilden in nomination. 
He did not enjoy the horribly hot weather, or the play- 
fulness of Apgar and some other delegates, and he 
was profoundly disgusted when, instead of being called 
upon to place Mr. Tilden in nomination, he was asked 
to read the letter brought to Cincinnati by Henry Til- 
den, in which Mr. Tilden ‘‘ renounced ’’ the nomina- 
tion. That letter spoiled the convention. Having no 
second choice, the friends of Tilden were subject to be 
distributed among the fifteen candidates at once an- 
nounced. Bayard, Thurman, Randall, Morrison, Ewing, 
Payne, Field, Seymour, McClellan, and others, includ- 
ing General Hancock, were presented and voted for. 
Hancock led on the first ballot. An adjournment 
afforded an opportunity for agreement, and the second 
ballot, next morning, as corrected by changes, gave 
Hancock the nomination. And W. H. English, of In- 
diana, was chosen to finish the ticket. I cannot recall 
one spontaneous or enthusiastic outburst of applause 
after that given when anti-Tammany’s victorious dele- 
gation won its fight. 

The Republicans were back in Chicago in 1884, this 
time with a larger Blaine contingent, but also with a 
very important and influential body of delegates who 
did not approve Arthur’s expectation to be nominated 
and yet were not for Blaine. Massachusetts, because 
Arthur had been friendly to General Butler, trans- 
ferred to him the hostility it had cherished against 
Grant, and was for Edmunds. Not one of the New 
York delegates-at-large— including Theodore Roosevelt 

was for Arthur, and he had only thirty-one of 
seventy-two delegates from the State. The conven- 
tion met on June 3d. The national committee’s nomi- 
nation of Powell Clayton for temporary chairman was 
rejected, and John R. Lynch, a Mississippi colored 
man, was chosen. The opponents of Arthur then se- 
lected John B. Henderson, of Missouri, an Edmunds 
man, for permanent chairman. William McKinley 
reported the platform. The most notable nominating 
speech was that of W. H. West, a “‘blind orator ”’ 
from Ohio, who demanded Blaine’s nomination because 
what the country wanted was ‘‘a candidate who can 
win with or without the State of New York.”’ Mr. 
Platt made a short speech to second Blaine’s nomina- 
tion. John D. Long nominated an idealized Edmunds 
in an almost perfect speech. Next morning, when the 
convention met to ballot, S. B. Dutcher had provided 
each Arthur delegate in New York — there were 
thirty-one of them—with a hastily- prepared little 
badge bearing one line of print—‘‘ Arthur, if it takes 
all summer.’’ It did not take all summer, and it was 
not Arthur. Blaine started in the first ballot with 3344 
votes to Arthur’s 278. A lot of delegates had died. 
Roosevelt and B. B. Odell voted for Edmunds. Foraker 
tried to induce the convention to nominate Blaine by 
acclamation, and failed, but on the fourth ballot he 
had 541 votes and was winner. General John A. 
Logan was nominated for Vice-President almost with- 
out opposition. 

About a month later, in the same hall, a convention 
largely predisposed to nominate Grover Cleveland was 
shocked, almost at the outset, by Thomas F. Grady’s 
savage effort to break the unit rule, backed up by W. 
Bourke Cockran. Daniel Manning, on the call of the 
roll by States, to determine this very question, cast 
seventy-two votes under the unit rule, greatly infuriat- 
ing the Tammany Hall opposition. When Daniel S. 
Lockwood nominated Cleveland, and the convention in- 
dulged in a prolonged demonstration of its approval, 
Grady and Cockran, who did not appear to be con- 
cerned about nominating an opponent, although Ros- 
well P. Flower was anxious to be nominated, bitterly 
opposed Cleveland and declared that the Democrats 
would lose New York if he were nominated. Right upon 
that came grizzled old General E. S. Bragg, of Wis- 
consin, demanding Cleveland for the young men of the 
country. Hissing his words out between his teeth, 
shaking his finger toward the Tammany men, he said : 
‘They love him, gentlemen, and they respect him not 
only for himself, for his character, for his integrity and 
judgment, but they love him most for the enemies 
that he has made.’’ This pleased the convention 
mightily, and out of an interruption of the succeeding 
din a voice cried : “‘ Give ’em a little more grape, Cap- 
tain Bragg,’’ and this reference to a Mexican War ex- 
perience set the delegates to shouting more frantically 
than before. On the first ballot Cleveland had 329 
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votes, with Bayard and others running. On the first 
ballot, taken on the fourth day, Cleveland’s vote ran 
up to 474. He needed 547, and the additional vote 
necessary were secured by prompt changes, Cleve 
land’s nomination being announced by guns, bells, and 
whistles, and the convention’s cheers, just at the noon 
hour. Thomas A. Hendricks was nominated for Vice 
President at a short afternoon session, over McDonald 
Rosecrans, Black, and others. The convention courte 
ously allowed General B. F. Butler to announce hi 
disapproval of the platform, and his intention to bolt. 
He bolted, and received about 350,000 votes as an 
opposition candidate. 

The Democratic convention of 1888 was not much 
more than a love-feast for the benefit of the St. Louis 
hotel-keepers. Meeting on June 5th, it had plenty of 
time in three days to indulge in a small contest in the 
committee over a platform, to listen to Daniel Dough- 
erty’s oration nominating Mr. Cleveland, to learn to dis- 
like the great convention hall, with its incompetent offi- 
cials, its constant disorder, and its absolute lack of 
acoustic qualities. McKenzie, of Kentucky, made a 
speech characteristic of Kentucky, in seconding Cleve- 
land. The lack of enthusiasm for Cleveland was prob 
ably the first indication of the ‘‘ machine ”’ dislike for 
him that was manifested four years later. About the 
only unreserved and spontaneous enthusiasm was that 
evinced for Thurman as a candidate for Vice-President. 
Indiana tried to rush Gray, as it had tried to stampede 
the 1880 convention for Hendricks for President. The 
effort was in both instances short-lived and unavailing. 
Thurman was nominated on the first ballot. General 
P. F. Collins, permanent chairman, expressed the opin- 
ion, at the close of the convention, that the only way 
in which order and the reasonable dispatch of business 
could be secured was by holding the convention in a 
hall large enough only to accommodate the delegates, 
alternates, and members of the press. A resolution to 
that effect, introduced by him, has never been acted 
upon. 

Again in 1888 the Republicans held their national 
convention in Chicago, this time in the unfinished Audi- 
torium, on June 19th. The Republicans had been out 
of power for nearly four years. Blaine’s impaired 
health had served to diminish his availability and popu- 
larity as a candidate, but he still had many admirers 
and followers. A new movement for Sherman had 
made some progress, and with a free field Alger, Alli- 
son, Depew, and Gresham were picking up delegates. 
But none of these candidates was convincing. Some of 
them were frankly inadvisable. Into the midst, cau- 
tiously, with prudence, plausibility, and persistency, 
came the Harrison boom, with Halford, New, Dud- 
ley, Michener, and Wallace to guide its first efforts. 
When it was a day old the chances of half a dozen 
other candidates had expired. The Harrison men had 
the argument with them. They had only to wait for the 
votes. On the first ballot, on June 22d, Sherman had 
229 votes, Gresham 107, Depew 99, Alger 84, Harri- 
son 85, Allison, 72, and Blaine 35. Depew quit at the 
evening session, and New York’s seventy-two votes 
went to Harrison. On the eighth ballot Harrison was 
nominated, and Indiana cheerfully assisted New York 
to nominate Governor Levi P. Morton for Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

There was no doubt about what would be done by 
the Republicans, at Minneapolis, in 1892. Mr. Clark- 
son and Mr. Platt declared they believed that Blaine 
might be nominated, but a canvass of the delegates at 
any time would have made such an opinion untenable. 
The badly-crowded and rudely-fed delegates got to a 
ballot June 7th. On the fourth day the offers of 
wagers on Blaine were hushed by Harrison’s nomina- 
tion. Harrison had 5354 votes, Blaine 1824, and Reed 
4. Reed’s disappointment was keen. He had thought 
Harrison unpopular, and himgelf much more popular 
than his small vote indicated. Whitelaw Reid was 
named for Vice-President with great unanimity. 

A clique of silver and radical machine Senators 
who expected to control the Democratic Convention at 
Chicago, in 1892, occupied the ground early and pre- 
pared to name anybody except Cleveland. It was the 
machine against the country, but William C. Whitney 
and a few other determined and resourceful men were 
on the popular side, and they won. Once more, as in 
1880 and 1884, Tammany Hall was in opposition. The 
Cleveland men won in the permanent organization, 
naming Hon. W. L. Wilson to preside, and they got 
the platform they wanted. Leon Abbett, for New 
Jersey, nominated Cleveland as ‘“‘the plain, blunt, 
honest citizen, the idol of the Democratic masses.”’ 
A terrific electric storm arose, and it interrupted W. 
H. DeWitt in his effort to nominate David B. Hill. 
Horace Boies was nominated, and the noise that fol- 
lowed was out of all proportion to the vote he polled. 
John W. Daniel, of Virginia, seconding Hill in a 
flowery speech, exasperated the tired delegates and 
was treated with shameful discourtesy. It was 
twenty minutes to two in the morning when Bourke 
Cockran got the floor. He begged for an adjourn- 
ment, which was refused. So he went on, most earnest- 
ly, ineffectually, and hopelessly, to belittle Cleveland 
and to promise that he would lose New York. Then, 
when the sun was rising, the convention voted, with 
Cockran’s hour-long speech ringing in its ears. On 
the first and last ballot Cleveland had 6174 votes, 
Boies 1033 votes, Hill 114 votes—72 of which were 


Continued,on page 512. 
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AMERICAN NURSES FOR THE JAPANESE ARMY WELCOMED AT YOKOHAMA BY RED-CROSS NURSES - MCGEE, LEADER OF A PARTY OF NURSES FROM AMERICA, HONORED WITH AN ESCORT 


HEROIC DEFENSE OF THE “ VARIAG”—LAST GUN SILENCED, THE RUDDER SMASHED, AND THE 
AND PUPILS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS AT YOKOHAMA. 


SHIP HELPLESS UNDER THE JAPANESE FIRE. 
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COSSACK PATROL DISMOUNTING AND ENGAGING IN A SKIRMISH WITH THE ENEMY. ADVANCE GUARD OF JAPANESE, WITH RUSSIAN FOES AT HAND, HASTILY THROWING UP INTRENCHMENTS. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE CONFLICT IN THE EAST. 
RICAN NURSES FOR THE MIKADO’S ARMY WELCOMED IN JAPAN, AND THRILLING INCIDENTS OF WAR. 
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The American. Commercial Invasion—No. 3 


Qe. 


(EprroriaAL Nore.—Mr. Gilson Willets visited the principal coun- 
tries of Europe as the special correspondent of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, to 
investigate the facts relating to ‘The American Commercial Invasion 
of Europe” and report the results exclusively for Les.iz’s. His 
stories of the conditions in Russia and Germany have already ap- 
peared in previous issues, and the present story of the welcome ac- 
corded to Americans in France will be followed by his narrative of 


facts concerning the great American commercial army now invading 
England.) 


LONDON, May 19th, 1904. 


|? WAS simply exasperating. In Paris and through- 

out France I found that the French people had 
adopted everything “‘Americaine’’ as a fad. From 
Havre on the North to Nice in the South, from Nantes 
in the West to Dijon in the East, I found the people 
accepting the American with open arms and buying 
everything American-made with an outpouring of 
francs. Here, then, was a state of affairs diametrical- 
ly opposed to the attitude of the people of Germany. 
The German commercial element simply detests the 
American invaders, while the Frenchman of all classes 
almost falls on the neck of the American invader and 
weeps over him with tears of joyous greeting. I re- 
peat, it was simply exasperating. For when one ar- 
rives in a foreign country, in France in particular, 
one wishes to see and to use, and to have and to hold, 
things foreign—things French. My experiences in 
France, however, were quite the opposite of my per- 
sonal wishes. For, despite my every attempt at eva- 
sion of things American, I constantly met the inva- 
sion of things from Chicago, or things created in Phil- 
adelphia, or products out of Texas, or merchandise 
labeled ‘‘ Made in the United States.’’ 

The very ship that landed me in the harbor of 
Havre was laden from keel to deck with American 
manufactured products. I will not attempt to enu- 
merate the hundred and one different products in that 
cargo, for the list would resemble a page from a trade 
directory. Sufficient to say that the next morning, 
before I left Havre for Paris, the quay was piled to 
an exceeding altitude with mountains of merchandise 
taken from out that ship, including everything in 
clothing from furs to boys’ pants ; everything in fac- 
tory foods from sausage casings to canned soups (im- 
agine American soups reaching the tables of the chil- 
dren of the mother country of potage/); everything 
in the strong-drink line, from Kentucky whiskey to 
Vermont dried apples, from which the French make a 
kind of intoxicating beverage called piquette, which is 
largely supplanting their native wines in popularity ; 
everything in the way of machinery from dynamos 
and turbines to dovetailing machines used in furniture 
factories ; everything in wood from cigar-boxes to pic- 
ture frames. 

As I viewed those Alpines of American products on 
the wharf, it was natural to recall the fact that the 
French republic is a greater importing country than 
the United States, for while our imports are a couple 
of hundred million dollars less than a billion, the im- 
ports of France exceed a billion. Further, the sight 
of that merchandise on the quay helped me to appre- 
ciate the fact that of all the manufactured products 
imported by France, one-sixth comes from the United 
States, the round figures being $150,000,000 worth of 
“‘made’’ goods from all the world, of which $25,000,- 
000 comes from the United States alone. Not to speak 
of millions and millions of dollars’ worth of the prod- 
ucts of our iron and coal mines, and more millions’ 
worth of the products of our soil, bought annually by 
the French. 

Some of the particulars of what caused my before- 
mentioned exasperation may prove interesting. I had 
been told that whereas the Germans were taking every 
aggressive measure to rout the American commercial 
invaders, the French passively submitted to the in- 
vaders, dealers and consumers alike buying the goods 
offered, not grudgingly, but with polite words of praise 
thrown in with their francs, the French manufacturers 
viewing the proceeding with, disinterested chuckles. 
Still, I was not prepared to honors literally thrust 
upon commercial America—as the following specific 
citations of fact suggest : 

At my hotel—the Elysée Palace Hotel—the atmos- 
phere, to be sure, was French. But fifty per cent. 
of the materialism of that hostelry was American. 
When my linen from the laundry was brought to my 
room, it bore every mark of machine-washing and ma- 
chine-ironing, instead of that exquisite appearance 
produced by hand-laundering, for which the Parisians 
are famous. The valet was astonished at my protesta- 
tions, proudly declaring that my linen had been sent 
to the American steam laundry, where all the launder- 
ing is done by American washing-machines and Amer- 
ican laundry apparatus in general. That same morn- 
ing I called at the office of one of the great Paris 
newspapers, and. was shown through the plant. 

That’s New York paper,’’ said the superintendent, 
pointing to paper that was running through a ro- 
tary press at the rate of a mile a minute. ‘‘ French 
paper manufacturers are far behind in their orders,”’ 
continued my guide, “‘and so we have to buy in Amer- 
ica. Also that press, as you see, is a New York press, 
and the ink on those rollers is New York ink.”’ 

On my way back to the hotel I passed an ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean ice-cream parlor,’’ an ‘‘ American shoe store,’’ 

and an ‘‘ American barber-shop,’’ all so labeled in 
signs on their respective windows, the signs themselves 
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being made of white-metal letters made in the States. 
I afterward learned that a man from New Haven con- 
ducted the ice-cream place, though why the Parisian 
eats American cream, which is far inferior to the 
French cream, it is difficult to conceive. A Boston 
shoe firm owned the shoe store, and the barber-shop 
was equipped with American chairs. In other shops 
I saw American spectacles, American hardware, and 
American photographic supplies and cameras, while 
one shop in particular had absolutely nothing for sale 
but North Carolina peanuts. And, concerning pea- 
nuts,-I should add that, later on, in Marseilles, I 
learned that during the previous twelve months 10,000 
bags of American peanuts had been received at that 
port, each bag containing 220 pounds, and that the 
nuts were made into oil, the American peanut being 
preferred above all others for this purpose. 

In a certain restaurant I saw displayed a sign stat- 
ing that within could be bought macaroni made from 
Texas wheat. I afterward found that northern Texas 
produces a hard, glutinous wheat exactly suited to the 
demands of macaroni manufacturers in France and 
Italy, that they gave the preference to such wheat 
over that produced elsewhere in the world, and that 
Texas farmers literally control the French and Italian 
markets in hard wheat. Reaching my hotel, after this 
encounter with Americanism on every hand, I opened 
the newspaper given to me hot from the press during 
my inspection of the plant referred to, and the follow- 
ing is a translation of two or three of the notices that 
my eyes first met: 

The new government postal cars, now in experimental use on the 
railway to the South, prove to possess advantages greatly superior 
to anything known on the continent. 

A great deal of interest has been manifested in France in the 
experiments of the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway Com- 
pany—the most important railway corporation in this country—in 
importing a number of American locomotives. Yesterday morning, 
for the first time, the regular rapid express was conveyed from Paris 
to Marseilles by one of the new locomotives, the rate of speed during 
the journey exceeding eighty miles an hour. It will not be long be- 
fore all our fast trains will be pulled by American locomotives, their 
uniformity of speed and their general stability proving more satis- 
factory than any engines yet tried in this country. 


Of the ‘‘ open-arm ”’ reception to American men of 
business, a few specific instances are here in order. 
The first of these involves the story of the welcome 
accorded a certain American by President Loubet him- 
self. On the way over to France one of my ship- 
board acquaintances was a commercial traveler, repre- 
senting a corset concern of Worcester, Mass. ‘‘ But 
how can you expect to sell Yankee corsets in the very 
capital of the corset world?’’ I asked. ‘‘Just the 
same as we sell our canned soups to a nation which 
included soup-making as one of its fine arts before we 
were born as a nation,’’ he said. The sequel occurred 
on the first evening of my arrival in Paris, when I re- 
ceived a note from the corset agent to come at once 
to the Palace of the Elysée. ‘‘ Why, that’s the home 
of the President,’’ I said to myself. ‘‘That’s the 
White House of France. What business can a corset 
seller have in that most romantic of the great houses 
of Paris, where once lived Madame de Pompadour and 
Marat and the first Napoleon ?”’ 

I drove to the palace, and was readily admitted to 
the residence of the most democratic ruler in Europe. 
In a stately ante-room I found my commercial 
friend. ‘‘It’s all because you gave me your address 
as the Elysée Palace instead of the Elysée Palace 
Hotel,’’ he said. ‘‘I insisted upon being driven to 
the Elysée Palace. and when I reached that magnifi- 
cent front door I insisted that this was a hotel and 
persisted in having my card sent up to your apart- 
ments. The guards took me for a lunatic, and were 
about to arrest me, just as the doorkeeper at our own 
White House would take charge of a crank, whena 
man with a kind of farmer’s beard and the kindest 
eyes in the world entered, and, after putting a ques- 
tion or two to the guard, turned to me, asked me to 
sit down, smiled at the situation, and said: ‘This is 
not the first time one from your country has been 
brought here when he really wished to go to the Elysée 
Palace Hotel. We have certain days for visitors, but 
now that you are here I will direct some one to show 
you through this building.’ I thanked him, and said 
that I had a friend in the city, also an American, for 
whom I would like to send, in order that he, too, might 
enjoy the privilege so kindly granted. He readily as- 
sented, and then I wrote you that note. Meantime he 
engaged me in conversation, learned what my business 
is in Paris, then told me of his vineyards down near 
Lyons, adding that on the first day that promises rain, 
which at this season of the year turns to hail, they 
were going to fire cannon at the clouds to ward off the 
hail. I told him I was going to Lyons, and he then 
wrote what you see on this card’’—producing the 
President’s card—‘‘ asking the cannoneers to make 
things pleasant for us. I understand you are going to 
Lyons, so we’ll take this in together.’’ 

One of the President’s aids then came to show us 
through the palace. He showed us even into the bed- 
room of M. Loubet, where the head of the French na- 
tion sleeps in a huge bed of the severe style of the 
Empire, with an imperial canopy—the bed that once 
Napoleon occupied. A few days later we arrived in 
Lyons and, as the day was cloudy, took a local train 
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out to the home of the bourgeois family of which the 
President is a member. Surely enough, there were 
the cannoneers ready for the battle with hail. Scat- 
tered over 2,500 acres of rich vine land—including 
several vineyards besides that of the Loubet family 

were fifty-two cannon manned by 104 cannoneers. At 
a given signal—the firing of one gun—the cannonad- 
ing of the clouds commenced. It should be stated that 
it was raining in torrents when the firing began. Un- 
der the action of the firing, however, the thick 
black clouds were torn to pieces and dispersed, and 
thus was averted for that day a fall of hail which 
often proves so ruinous to the vines in that district. 
This cannonading process, we learned, was not a hap- 
hazard occurrence, but was organized the same as a 
battle, with 12,000 cloud-firing stations in southern 
France and Italy. But how could this spectacular pro- 
ceeding benefit a corset agent? Upon our return to 
Paris I found that the agent had utilized the occasion 
to advertise himself, causing the newspapers to print 
his description of the firing, naming himself as the 
special guest of the President. Whereupon the French 
dealers flocked to inspect his samples, and before long 
he told me that he had received a large order from the 
Bon Marché, the largest department store in Paris. 

The second illustration of the ‘‘ open-arm’’ recep- 
tion to Americans involves an undertaking of great 
magnitude and the investment of millions of American 
dollars, together with a large quantity of American 
brain. This is a concession to American capitalists to 
construct a network of trolley lines covering a dis- 
tance of 900 miles in the north of France, with Lille as 
the centre. The deal was consummated in Paris, where 
I met one of the directors of the company. ‘“‘ The 
Frenchmen wouldn’t do it themselves,’ he said, ‘‘ so 
we will do it for them. We have secured the right to 
construct a series of trolley lines bringing all the man- 
ufacturing districts of the north into close connection 
with Lille. The most surprising phase of the whole 
inatter is the almost total lack of opposition. All they 
asked of us was that we, in return for the concession, 
contract to make certain important improvements. 
The most extensive of the improvements which we 
have agreed to make is the building of a boulevard 
between Lille, Rouleaux, and Tourcoing, which will 
cost us $400,000. The few obstacles we did encoun- 
ter quickly gave way to popular feeling, which is 
strongly in favor of the enterprise. The French know 
that there is pressing need of the work, and they seem 
to feel that the fact that American capital and Amer- 
ican ingenuity are engaged is a guarantee of integrity 
and excellence. Let me tell you one secret of the 
ease with which America is capturing France commer- 
cially—it’s anything to beat the Germans ; anything to 
keep out the Germans, who long ago wanted to build 
these very trolley lines, but were turned down by 
French haters of the Teutons.’’ Later, when I visited 
Lille itself, I found there an astonishing number of 
agencies for purely American products, including pine 
fibre, dried fruits, refrigerators, desks, diamond drills, 
machinery for artesian wells, novelties, etc. 

The third example of the welcome accorded Amer- 
ican goods is that of the establishment of an impor- 
tant trade in France in an article that previously had 
no commercial value—namely, fish scales. In 1899 a 
French chemist discovered a method of manufacturing 
artificial pearls and other ornaments from fish scales. 
The supply of scales was far below the demand. In- 
stead of turning to Norway, or to some other Euro- 
pean fishing centre, the Frenchmen promptly looked 
to America to furnish the scales. Nothing was done, 
however, until the present year. It happened that 
the first cargo of American scales arrived while I was 
in Marseilles. Hearing of this unique consignment I 
went to the quay and saw the nroduct with my own 
eyes. The scales were packed in tin cans, and had 
been sprinkled with salt as soon as they were removed 
from the fish. These particular scales came from the 
waters around the Thousand Islands, where every 
year, as soon as the water becomes warm, great num- 
bers of salt-water fish die, and thousands of them are 
cast upon the shores of the islands and upon the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. The fish are principally men 
haden and alewives. The scales proved to be exactly 
what the French chemists wanted, and now a factory 
is being built on the St. Lawrence, while another is to 
be built on the shore of Lake Ontario, both of which 
will soon be in operation supplying the French with 
fish scales. 

The fourth example of the way the French favor 
Americans is no less unique. In 1902 the French 
sardine catch was a failure. Why? Simply because 
of the lack of a sufficient supply of proper bait, and 
because of its consequent high price. Now this bait 
is known as “‘ rogue,’’ and is a sort of oily dough made 
of the eggs and entrails of codfish. The failure of the 
catch entailed not only great loss to the packers in 
this important industry, but caused such misery among 
the fishermen of Brittany that popular subscriptions 
were opened all over France to save them from star- 
vation. The French then looked around to see whence 
a supply of the bait could be obtained to avert such 
disaster in the future. The ‘‘rogue’’ of Newfound- 
land, of Sweden, and of Norway was tried and proved 


Continued on page 518, 
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ad “QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES” UNDER HER OWN FLAG. 
THE MODERNIZED CITY OF HAVANA, AND GLIMPSES OF PLANTATION LIFE IN THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 
Photographs by L. H. Schultz. 
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WORLD’S YOUNGEST CITY AND ITS MARVELOUS GROWTH. 


BUSY MAIN STREET OF CHICKASHA, INDIAN TERRITORY, A TOWN ONLY FOUR YEARS OLD, WHICH HAS A POPULATION OF 10,000 AND I8 AN IMPORTANT BUSINESS CENTKE 


Twelve Great Conventions. 


Continued from page 508 


from New York. Cleveland was nominated before he 
received the vote of New York. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
of Illinois, was speedily named for Vice-President. 

Thanks to the organizing ability and energy of Mr. 
Hanna, it was accepted as almost certain, before the 
Republican convention met at St. Louis on June 16th, 
1896, that William McKinley would be its candidate 
for President. Not until Senator Lodge, Senator For- 
aker, Governor Crane, and a few other resolute gold 
men put their heads together was it decided that who- 
ever was nominated should run as a gold-standard 
man, for McKinley was not there to say he would and 
Hanna would not say so for him. Before the com- 
mittee on resolutions reported the platform, Teller, 
Dubois, Pettigrew, and the other silver men who bolt- 
ed knew what was coming and that McKinley would 
be obliged to run on an unequivocal gold-standard 
platform, if at all. Allison, Reed (now an outspoken 
candidate), Morton, Quay, and McKinley were placed 
in nomination. McKinley was chosen with a rush, on 
the first ballot, by 6614 votes, Reed having only 844 
votes. The demonstration for McKinley was only less 
remarkable in its intensity and endurance than that 
following the announcement of the gold plank in the 
platform. Hobart, of New Jersey, the favorite for 
Vice-President, was named on first ballot. William 
J. Bryan, as reporter for the Omaha World-Herald, 
reported the proceedings from a place among the press 
seats. 

A magnificent hall, much too large, and very badly 
managed, sheltered the memorable Democratic con- 
vention of 1896, held at Chicago July 4th. A clique 
of silver and populist Senators controlled it from the 
first. They declared that no gold-bug would find it 
a comfortable place to be in, and they ‘‘ made good.”’ 
Before the convention met, Richard P. Bland—“‘ Silver 
Dick,’’ as he was called—was a growing favorite. 


_Former Senator Vest has repeated the story that Bland 


was defeated by the circulation of the report that his 
wife was aCatholic. It was true, but Vest said the truth 
did not justify Bland’s abandonment. Carrying out 
their threat, the radical silver men rejected David B. 
Hill for temporary chairman and elected John W. 
Daniel, of Virginia, who had nominated Hill for Presi- 
dent in 1892. The credentials committee unseated 
some gold men in Nebraska and substituted a delega- 
tion, including Bryan. New York and Wisconsin 
would not accept the platform, and refused to vote 
after it had been adopted. In support of it Bryan de- 
livered his celebrated ‘‘cross of gold’’ speech, and 
was at once a preferred candidate. Bland led in the 
voting until the third ballot, when he had 298 votes. 
Then his support fell away and Bryan’s accumu- 
lated. On the fifth ballot Bryan was nominated. 
The convention had been almost constantly hysterical 
since Bryan made his ‘‘crown of thorns” oration ; 
now it abandoned itself to a very frenzy of delight, 
in which everybody but the silenced gold delegates 
and alternates participated. In a rather bad temper 
the convention, not without some indications of lack 
of approval of its own action, nominated Arthur W. 
Sewall, of Maine, for Vice-President. 


McKinley’s renomination was a foregone conclusion 
to the Republican convention of 1900. And the dele- 
gates swarming into the city insisted that the country 
expected the nomination of New York’s Governor for 
the second place. But Mr. Hanna and a few other 
Senators opposed the Roosevelt boom. Before their 
power to correct the popular inclination could be 
tested, Hanna withdrew his opposition. So did all 
other candidates. So, after Governor Roosevelt had 
presented McKinley, and he had been nominated by 
acclamation, he heard himself named and voted on. 
This convention had moments of enthusiasm, but it 
was not remarkable for its demonstrativeness. 

The most typical scene in the Democratic National 
Convention of 1900, at Kansas City, was the reverent 
uncovering of an image of W. J. Bryan, on the stage, 
early in the proceedings. The spirit of the convention 
was, if possible, a little more bitter toward conserva- 
tive Democracy and Democrats than it was in 1896. 
Bryan was consulted at his home in Lincoln on all im- 
portant matters. A change had come over the Demo- 
cratic mind since 1896, for in the platform committee 
the sixteen-to-one policy would not have been re- 
affirmed if the votes of the delegates from the Terri- 
tories and Hawaii had been excluded. Although with 
the minority in his own delegation and in the conven- 
tion, David B. Hill was given an attentive hearing and 
was repeatedly applauded most generously. former 
Vice-President Stevenson was again nominated for 
that office. 


2 | 
“The Bridal of the Seas.” 


NUPTIAL feast is spreading 
On Panama’s far shore, 
With such a show of bounty 
As ne’er has been before. 
The bright and fair Pacific 
The bonny bride will be 
Who weds the proud Atlantic, 
The restless, Eastern sea. 


HES coming on to claim her; 
The wedding garment’s spun 

Of opalescent wave-crests 
A-shimmer in the sun. 

The mist that hides the hilltops 
Will be the wedding veil, 

All caught with pearls and coral 
And laced with sea-ferns pale. 


SHORE of snowy whiteness 
Will be the altar rail, 

Banked deep with palms and roses 

And hung with orchids frail. 
The wind, who loves the oceans, 

The wedding march will play 
Upon the strings of heaven, 

Just at the dawn of day. 


HE nations will be bidden 
From ev’ry foreign shore, 
And echoes of the wassail 
Will ring for evermore ; 
For chosen from these nations 
Our own shall tie the band 
That joins these eager oceans 
Across the neck of land. 
JULIA W. MICHAEL. 


Irwin 


Phenomenal Growth of a Prairie City. 


HE YOUNGEST twentieth-century city is Chick- 
asha, Indian Territory, and it is a phenomenon. 

It has had its entire history, its origin and growth, 
within the first four years of the twentieth century, 
but in that short time it has increased from a hamlet 
to 10,000 in population. Rev. M. Claude Haecker, a 
local pastor and a missionary of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, New York, describes it as 
‘“ about the busiest, liveliest, up-to-datest little 
place in Uncle Sam’s domain.’’ It has two million 
dollars’ worth of brick and stone business blocks, fac- 
tories, mills, schools, and homes just erected, and is 
‘almost new ’’ throughout. Its flour is in every part 
of the world, a train-load of its best brand being sent 
recently to Edinburgh, Scotland. One of its mills 
has an output of 800 barrels per day, and one of its 
elevators can handle forty car-loads of wheat every day 
inthe year. A wholesale house there recently shipped 
one hundred dozen quails for the private table of the 
Emperor of Japan. The leading product is not wheat, 
but cotton. This is practically its first cotton year, 
yet it has exported $4,000,000 worth of cotton, or 
more than 40,000 bales. Eight thousand tons of cot- 
ton-seed were reduced to finished products. Twenty- 


‘eight thousand car-loads, or eight hundred and forty 


million pounds of freight, were imported and exported 
last year. A quarter of a million dollars was received 
at the railroad station in 1903 for tickets. There are 
1,800 school children. Three of its churches are now 
agitating for the construction of fine modern buildings. 
They have memberships varying from 200 to 600. Yet 
Chickasha, only four years ago, was a squatter village 
on an Indian prairie. Geronimo, the famous Indian 
scalper, lives a short distance from Chickasha. He is 
a convert to Christianity and a member of the church. 


Korea’s Emperor a Cipher. 


HE EMPEROR of Korea, according to Mr. 
Angus Hamilton, is an amiable and progressive 
gentleman, who has been completely under the thumb 
of his Queen, the remarkable Lady Om, and his min- 
isters. His Majesty has been almost a cipher in 
the management of his empire. Nominally, the Em- 
peror of Korea enjoys the prerogative and independ- 
ence of an autocrat; in reality, he has been in the 
hands of that party whose intrigues, for the time being, 
may have been given the upper hand. He has been the 
slave of his women. When he broke away from their 
thraldom, in the endeavor to free himself from their 
political associations, his exceedingly able and un- 
scrupulous minister, Yi Yong-Ik, the chief of the 
Household Bureau, ruled him with a rod of iron. It 
mattered not in what direction the will of his Majesty 
should be, it was certain to be thwarted with the con- 
nivance of palace women or by the direct bribery 
of ministers. The advent of the Japanese and the 


deposition of the minister created a new situation at 
Seoul. 


_ Goop health is real wealth—Abbott’s Angostura 
Bitters is a veritable fortune to the weak. 
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CHILDREN NEVER TIRE OF PLAYING ON THE BROAD OPEN DECKS, 




















FINISH OF A DELIGHTFUL TRIP—-ALL LEAVING THE STEAMSHIP AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STORY OF A TRANSATLANTIC VOYAGE. 
A PLEASURE TRIP IN SUMMER FROM NEW YORK TO SOUTHAMPTON ON THE AMERICAN LINER «ST. PAUL.”’ 
Photographs by Earl Mayo. 
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IN TWO PARTS. 
CHAPTER I. 
BACK OF THE LUNCH-ROOM. 


HE LITTLE old wooden building was 

again rented. 

It was only about fourteen feet in width 
and two stories and an attic high, standing 
on a broad street, with high stone buildings 
of modern style on either hand. It looked 
as though it was being gradually squeezed 
between them, and would, some day or other, 
growing thinner and thinner, entirely dis- 
appear. It had been occupied by a colored 
family long ago, and then had been, in turn, 
a barber-shop, a tobacco store, a little bakery, 
and once it had had for its sole tenant a boot- 
black. The title to the land on which it stood being 
uncertain, there was no one to spend money to keep 
it in proper condition, and it had grown shabby and 
black in spots. 

Directly opposite, across the street, was one end of 
a great, gray, severe-looking stone building that ex- 
tended its columned side along the whole length of the 
block. 

But now the little building had been rented again, 
and by a plentiful use of white enamel paint and 
glass had been transformed into a very gem of a 
lunch-room. 

It was not, however, its looks, elaborate as they 
were, inside and out, nor the immaculate linen of the 
tables and the ever-glittering glass and silver, nor yet 
the toothsome dainties that were served, that attract- 
ed thither the business men that abounded in that 
neighborhood. Behind a little bar railed off with 
nickel-plated rods, in one of the front corners, sat, 
when the place was formally opened to the public, and 
continued to sit for many months thereafter, one of 
the comeliest maidens that the city had ever seen. 
She was hardly entitled to be called by the refined epi- 
thet ‘‘ beautiful,’’ but she was exceedingly amiable 
and attractive, and soon came to be talked of and com- 
mented upon by the numerous young men who fre- 
quented the place, as the ‘‘stunnin’ cashier.’’ She 
was a decided brunette, and some good judges declared 
that she must have African blood in her veins—perhaps 
one drop in eight or one drop in sixteen-— but it didn’t 
much matter as to her attractiveness whether she was 
pure Caucasian or not. 

She seemed to be always there behind the counter, 
early and late, and the same could be said of the cook 
as to the cramped kitchen in the rear. No one ever 
took their places. But the two or three waiters very 
frequently were changed. Two or three would serve 
for a few days and would be replaced, one at a time, 
by two or three others, then the first two or three 
would return, constantly keeping up this rotation. 

They were all attentive, silent, preoccupied men, 
most of them in the prime of their young manhood. 
And they seemed always to be listening. A group or 
a table full of men engaged in earnest conversation in 
a low tone of voice would quickly find close to them 
one of the two or three waiters, who heard what they 
were saying before he took their orders. They were 
all *‘ well put-up’’ men. You could see the action of 
the muscles of the upper arm showing through the 
sleeves of their white coats, and their sturdy lower 
limbs were equally observable, while their hands 
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WE CUT THEM UP IN THE CELLAR. ... SEE? “ 
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looked as though, if they seized hold of an object, it 
would be a difficult matter to loosen the grasp. Yet 
they handled the frail glass and the delicate ware with 
a soft and gentle touch. 

There was a curious thing that came to be noticed 
after a time, and it was recalled months afterward. 
Men were seen going into the lunch-room at an early 
hour in the morning or just at a little after dusk, who 
presently appeared as waiters. But none of them 
was ever seen coming therefrom. They were to the 
number of twelve or thereabouts. 

At the back of the little wooden building, reaching 
across the block, there was a narrow alley, hardly wide 
enough for one wagon. 

Almost the next morning after the lunch-room was 
opened, in the gray of dawn, a one-horse wagon with 
a covered top stopped near the rear door. Men ap- 
peared from the doorway of the kitchen with huge 
baskets on their shoulders, the contents of which they 
quietly but quickly emptied into the wagon. The load, 
which they provided in a very few minutes, must have 
been a heavy one, for the horse found it a pretty hard 
pull up the rise at the head of the alley. On the 
smooth asphaltum of the street, however, he moved 
at a brisk pace down toward the river. 

For days and days thereafter, at the same early 
hour, there was a like proceeding. It did not, as it 
was not likely it would, attract any attention, for the 
wagon was an ordinary one, like hundreds of others 
passing through the streets at that hour. 

Another circumstance, for a while, disturbed those 
who were accustomed to make use of the alley in their 
business. A half-dozen or more old railroad ties were 
dumped down close to the door of the kitchen every 
few mornings. The way was so narrow that they en- 
tirely obstructed it. 

To a driver who, with many strenuous oaths, com- 
plained that he couldn’t get by, a swarthy, stalwart 
man, dressed like a cook and appearing from the 
kitchen door in answer to the cries, explained. 

“* You see,’’ he said, ‘‘ we get these ties for noth- 
ing. We can have them by coming and drawing them 
away, and their cartage is all they cost us. They are 
dry and firm and make the best firewood for cooking. 
We cut them up in the cellar.’’ He repeated the 
words slowly and deliberately, and closed by getting 
the eye of the driver and concluding, ‘* See ?’’ 

The driver was pacified and seemed to see, for he 
could only nod his head, as his face was inside a great 
bowl of hot coffee that the cook had had brought out 
to him. Four men who had been summoned by the 
cook, each shouldering a tie and carrying it into the 
kitchen, soon removed the objectionable objects. 

The driver had only gathered up his reins and chir- 
ruped to his horse, preparatory to moving on, when 
a man, leading a mule hitched to a sooty cart, ap- 
peared at the head of the alley and cried out: ‘‘ Say! 
You! Where d’ye want this coal ?”’ 

The cook seemed a trifle embarrassed, but called out 
in reply : ‘‘ Take it tothe front,’’ and passed back into 
the kitchen. 


‘tag 


SENNACHERIB.’ 

** SPEAKING of cats,’’ said a large man dressed in a 
rusty suit of blue, sitting with two companions in the 
little Junch-room in the mid-afternoon. He had but 
one leg, and wore a green shade over his right eye. 

*“Who’s talking about cats ?’’ interrupted one of 
his companions. 

The first speaker did not heed the sneer, but con- 
tinued: ‘‘ We call him ‘ Schnack,’ but his real name is 
‘Sennacherib,’ and he comes down ‘like a wolf on the 
fold,’ over there.’’ He jerked his thumb, as he spoke, 
toward the great, gray building across the street. 
“* He hasn’t got much of what you would call a tail,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘ He’s almost as big as a good-sized dog, 
and so black that the darkest night seems light when 
he is around. Before he came the whole building 
was just swarming with rats and mice. There ain’t 
none there now. He gets acquainted easy. He hasa 
piece of my lunch every midnight. He comes for it 
regular, but somehow I never see him until I feel 
him rubbing against my leg. It gives me a queer sort 
of feeling, too, when he does so. Little pricking 
prickles like, running up my leg and through my body.”’ 

His companions were slowly eating their lunch, but 
it was evident that they were listening. 

“Say !’’ he went on, ‘‘ were you ever on picket 
duty in the dead of a dark night, with great black 
woods back of you, and in front high banks leading 
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down to a dark river below, and across it 
the enemy ?’’ 

**I’ve been there,’’ said the same com- 
panion who had before spoken; “‘and I 


\® don’t want any more of it.’’ He solemnly 
shook his head and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I know a worse place than that,’’ sug- 
gested the first speaker. 

Then the third man broke in, with not so 
much interest as sarcasm in the tone of his 
voice : ** I don’t see what that has to do with 
cats.’’ 

***Sennacherib ’ always gets there,’’ was 
the mild comment. ‘‘ You see it’s just as 
bad over there ;’’ and again he indicated the 
great gray building across the way by a 
motion of his thumb. ‘‘ When I first came 
there I was stationed on the fourth floor, the attic, 
the lonesomest place in the world, and I won’t bar 
a graveyard at midnight. You could see anything up 
there among the shadows that you wanted to see; 
you could hear anything that you wanted to hear. I 
never went up and down the long corridors on my beat 
without fearing, and almost expecting, that some one 
would spring out upon me from some of the deep 
shadows.’’ 

While he had been speaking, one of the waiters 
came and stood very near. He placed his hands behind 
his back and against the wall, leaning his body against 
them in an expressively listening attitude. 

There were two gentlemen, about the only other oc- 
cupants of the room, sitting at the next table but one 
from the party. One of them had been reading a 
newspaper. He laid it upon the table with an excla- 
mation of astonishment. 

** What is it?’’ his companion asked. 

“‘The greatest marvel on the face of the earth !”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘I say it without fear of contradic- 
tion. Talk about Solomon or Croesus or Midas or any 
of those fabulous Munchausens of antiquity! They 
are not init with us. Think of it! To have in our 
vaults nearly five hundred millions of dollars in gold ! 
Think of it—no, we can’t think of it. The mind can’t 
grasp it. It’s like trying to conceive an idea of space 
or eternity. Five hundred millions of dollars gathered 
in one heap !’’ 

The three men at the other table, and even the 
waiter, were attracted by the fervent exclamations and 
looked, for an instant, at the one who uttered them. 
Then the man witha patch over his eye, securing 
again the attention of his companions, continued : 

“*T was transferred from the attic, after a while, 
to that outer doorway there, that you can see just op- 
posite here. It is stronger than the gates of a prison. 
I had the midnight trick, the easiest one of the whole 
lot, but lonesome. There’s one thought that the guard 
there cannot help having, try as he may. It weighed 
on me every moment that I was on duty there. That 
almost under my feet there, not thirty yards away, lay 
five hundred million dollars in gold !’’ 

He stopped an instant and repeated, with some- 
what bated breath: ‘‘ Five hundred million dollars 
in gold !’”’ 

Some little time elapsed before he again spoke, and 
then it was with a hushed tone, as though he was about 
to relate some mysterious, awe-inspiring incident, that 
he added : 





Continued on page 418. 




















“THE ‘STUNNIN’ CASHHIER.’” 
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A FAVORITE RECREATION OF YOUTHFUL NEW-YORKERS. 
DELIGHTED CHILDREN, OF THE RICH AND THE POOR, WATCHING THE MONKEYS IN THEIR CAGES AT THE « ZOO.,”’ 
Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Ch. Weber. 
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O YOU know how to box 
the compass, adjust the 
sextant, make an eye-splice, 
or a marline-spike hitch? If 

you are a yachtsman and ig- 

norant of these few items of nautical lore, it would be 
better for you to put your craft in the dry-dock and 
spend the season in the mountains, for the “‘figure- 
head ’’ captain is decidedly out of it this year. The 
inactive yacht owner who pays a captain to bear his 
responsib lity for him, while he cruises about for pleas- 
ure, is a man of the past. It is now 
the proper thing to know not only 


By Harriet Quimby 


latitude by meridian observation of the sun, declina- 
tion of the sun, longitude by equal altitudes of the 
sun, latitude by the planets, deviation of the compass 
by amplitudes of the sun, and many other things which 
must be perfectly clear before a master’s certificate 
is granted. However, with the precedents of Mrs. 
Howard Gould and Mrs. Robert Goelet before her, she 
has taken the bull by the horns, and with ambition 
characteristic of the American girl she is following 
suit. There are at the present time only four women 
in America who hold a government license as pilot or 











bilt, C. Oliver Iselin, Allison 
V. Armour, F. Marion Craw- 
ford, and many others equally ‘ 
well known. A graduate of . 7 
1903 was Albert C. Bostwick, 

for years America’s most noted and fearless auto- 
mobilist. Last year a class of fifty or more, composed 
of the most prominent members of the Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club and the Atlantic Yacht Club, attended the 
college in a body. With the intention of securing a 
license as master of the Corsair, J. P. Morgan began 
a course of study under Captain 
Patterson, but business interfered, 









how to paddle your own canoe, but 
to put the knowledge into practice. 
The up-to-date yachtsman is a cap- 
tain in every sense of the word. He 
is competent to sail his boat into any 
waters in the world, and he is not 
satisfied until he holds a government 
license to do so. 

Down in Water Street, New York 
City, is situated the New York Nau- 
tical College, where one can become 
expert in everything pertaining to 
navigation, from shinning up a mast 
to repairing the most complicated 
marine engine. It is the only insti- 
tution of its kind in the United 
States outside of the navy. As can 
be imagined, it is the centre of at- 
traction to lovers of the sea, espe- 
cially at this time of the year, so 
close upon the beginning of the 
yachting season. Under the direction 
of Captain Howard Patterson, found- 
er and president of the college, the 
millionaire yacht owners, some of 
whom are as well known to the 
public as is President Roosevelt, are 
as diffident as schoolboys while they 
work away trying to solve the mysteries of chart sail- 
ing, becoming proficient in the use of the sextant, and 
also gaining ease in the all-important knowledge 
of nautical terms, with which a yachtsman likes 
to lord it over a landlubber. If you own an auto- 
mobile you ure not considered an automobilist until 
you know how to take the machine apart and put it 
together again. If you would sail, you must also 
understand your craft and know how to handle it in 
any kind of weather. And this sweeping knowledge 
is not confined to men. The girl who loves the water 
is also taking a course in navigation, and this summer 
we will see her, no doubt, squinting her pretty eyes in 
the most fetching manner as she “‘shoots the sun ”’ 
with the sextant, or works out the exact latitude of 
Long Island Sound by studying the planets ; we may 
see her hoisting the jib, or making a turk’s head out 
of rope, for she, with a good-sized plural, is studying 
very earnestly in the various departments in order to 
receive her papers before the season is well on. 

It takes courage for the society devotee to buckle 


down to a course of study which includes the compass — 


and its details, the chronometer, the quadrant, the 
octant, the sextant, the manner of observing altitudes, 





“SHOOTING THE SUN.”---Photograph by Helena D. Van Eaton 


captain. A woman who now pilots a boat on the Mis- 
sissippi River was the first to be granted a license. 
Miss Susan de Forrest Day, daughter of the late Judge 
Day, was the next to receive a certificate. A few 
months ago Miss Carrie B. Hunter, of Snow Hill, Md., 
was granted a pilot’s papers by the Baltimore board of 
steamboat inspectors. Miss Day was a student at 
the Nautical College in 1897. After taking her diploma 
as navigator, she purchased a large merchant steamer 
and converted it into the yacht Scythian, in which 
she has sailed all over the world. Since taking out her 
license she navigates the boat herself, and is consid- 
ered one of the most skillful women navigators in the 
world. Mrs. Howard Gould is the fourth woman to 
hold a master’s license. Mrs. Goelet has but to apply 
to the government, for she is fully equipped to pass 
the examination, having mastered the mysteries of 
navigation at the same time as her husband, in the 
private class-room of the college. , 

The first yacht owner to study under Captain Pat- 
terson was Commocore Elbridge T. Gerry. Since that 
time he has had many distinguished followers, among 
them O. H. P. Belmont, Anson Phelps Stokes, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Herbert L. Satterlee, Frederick Vander- 
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so that he had to discontinue the les- 
sons. His son-in-law, Herbert L. 
Satterlee, completed the course and 
now holds a navigator’s license. 

The college consists of a series 
of departments which are furnished 
with all the modern instruments of 
navigation. A large room, which is 
to an observer the most interesting 
of the number, is set apart as a rig- 
ging loft, and it is furnished with 
every description of cordage, tools, 
blocks, pin-rails, and all appliances 
for thorough marline-spike work. In 
the model-room, masts are stepped, 
spars set aloft, standing rigging set 
up, running rigging rove off, and 
sails bent, set, reefed, and furled in 
orthodox manner. There are work- 
ing models, each nine feet in length, 
of the cat-boat, sloop, cutter, yawl, 
schooner, brig, bark, and ship, per- 
fectly rigged in every detail. There 
is also an engine-room with a torpedo- 
boat type of modern triple-expansion 
engine, in which some of the girl 
students display the same interest 
as is shown by the men. 

** Millionaires make good students,’’ says Captain 
Patterson. ‘‘ They take pleasure in their study and 
seem to be willing to work doubly hard in order to hasten 
the time of getting the papers which testify to the 
world their ability to handle a craft. They are enthusi- 
astic workers and are all men of quick, keen insight, 
with mind and ability to grasp a proposition quickly. 
The women students seem fired with a determination 
to learn as much and as rapidly as they can. Knowing 
how to master a ship and the prospect of putting that 
knowledge into practice is sufficient reward.’’ 

The school-room of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Gould was 
in the Holland House, on Fifth Avenue. Mrs. Gould, 
who was at that time Miss Clemons, had one room of 
her suite fitted up with all the necessary nautical in- 
struments, and Captain Patterson called twice a week 
to instruct Mr. Gould and his prospective bride in the 
art of navigation. The college has among its students 
representatives from all countries, and only a short 
time ago it graduated William S. Lee, or Lee Suey 
Hong, the only Chinese to receive a captain’s license 
from an American institution. Mr. Lee is about to 
re-enter the college in order to take a course in naval 
architecture. 

















WHERE OUR NEXT PRESIDENT WILL BE NOMINATED. 


SPACIOUS COLISEUM AT CHICAGO, MEETING PLACE OF THE COMING REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, WHOSE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEE 


WILL BE THEODORE ROOSEVELT.— Wright. 
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WHERE MILLIONAIRES MASTER THE YACHTSMAN’S ART. 
SOCIETY MEN AND WOMEN TAUGHT 





LEARNING THE ART OF HANDLING THE ENGINE. 


AT THE NEW YORK NAUTICAL COLLEGE TO NAVIGATE THEIR OWN FINE CRAFT. 
Photographs by Helen D. Van Eaton. See page 516, 
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Continued from page 510 

satisfactory. Then came the day last June, just at the 
beginning of the sardine-fishing season, when the 
fickle Frenchmen announced that they were ready to 
throw over all other ‘‘ rogue ’’ for that from America. 
During my stop in Nantes, the centre of the sardine 
industry, I called upon Consul Ridgely, who said : 
** We'll surely capture the ‘rogue’ trade. Some New 
England cod fishermen have sent me some samples of 
the bait, and the Frenchmen hereabouts have declared 
it superior to all others. They will need this year 
more than 50,000 barrels of the bait, and as the New 
England fishermen offer it at a lower price than even 
Norway, a large order has been sent to Boston.’’ 

The fifth illustration of the favoritism shown Ameri- 
cans has to do with the whim of a single Frenchman, 
and yet his individual whim is typical of the national 
proneness to Americanism. Consul Jackson, at La 
Rochelle, toll me that he had been asked by a French 
gentleman to place him in communication withan Ameri- 
can who had a 200-ton steam yacht to sell. The consul 
accordingly advertised the fact in the consular reports 
issued by the United States State Department in 
February, 1903. A few months later the Frenchman 
had his yacht. Englishmen had offered him their 
boats, but he would have none of them. He insisted 
upon a boat that had been built in America, and would 
take no other. In the harbor of Marseilles, on my 
way to visit that very boat, I had an experience which 
I shall not forget. The yacht lay about midway between 
the shore and the Chateau d’If~— the prisonmade famous 
in the novel, ‘Monte Cristo,’’ in which the hero is 
thrown from the walls of the chateau, sewn in a bag, 
supposedly a dead man. I hired a boatman to row me 
out to the yacht, and as we pulled away from the quay 
I thought it a good opportunity to photograph the im- 
mense stacks of American merchandise that was there 
awaiting transportation. As I had my camera with 
me I began a fusillade of snap-shots. To my surprise 
a harbor launch, containing two men in uniform-—- 
gendarmes of the harbor, as I afterward learned 
made a bee-line for my boat. Without a word of ex- 
planation they ran alongside and ordered me to step 
into their boat. 

“*Why ?’’ I asked. 

** Get in, monsieur,’’ was all they would say. They 
steamed back to the quay, and there peremptorily 
ordered me to come with them to the commissioner of 
police. Once in the presence of that august official, I 
was told that one should know better than to pho- 
tograph fortifications where such a proceeding is for- 
bidden. I protested that I didn’t care a rap for their 
fortresses—that I was merely photographing the mer- 
chandise which the French people were good enough 
to buy of my country, and which lay on the quay. The 


Continued from page 5l4. 


“The other night I was eating my lunch. I felt 
‘Sennacherib’ rub up against my leg. As soon as | 
noticed him he sprang into my lap and presently had 
his ‘snack’ with me. But he seemed to be unusual- 
ly uneasy. He continually jumped from my knee and 
walked cautiously toward a corner of the corridor, 
then jumped back again, repeating his action time and 
again. Rats, I thought, and presently I got up and 
went to the spot that seemed to be attracting him. 
There was no more sign of a rat there than there could 
be on the inside of a Krupp gun. I started back to 
my chair, but as I took the first step there came to 
my ear a subdued sound such as I never before heard 
in my life. I cannot tell you what it was like. Not 
like the gnawing of a mouse and yet like it; like the 
dropping of water at a distance——scarcely perceptible 
and yet unmistakable. I immediately signaled the 
major, and felt more at ease when | heard his quick, 
nervous footsteps from the far corridor. coming nearer 
and nearer. 

‘*He was very doubtful about the sounds. They 
were not apparent to him. At first he was inclined to 
laugh at me, but finally appeared to grow concerned 
and serious and called two other guards, one of whom 
he left at my post, and the other three of us started 
to explore. We passed down the long stone stairway, 
‘Sennacherib’ following along, his stump of a tail 
sticking straight up in the air, and finally we stood be- 
fore the great triply-locked and bolted steel doors of 
the vault. A guard sat on either side of them. 

“Except for the movement and the unusual bustle 
we ourselves made, the grave could not have been more 
silent and noiseless. One could have heard the scratch- 
ing of a pin. 

“*There had not been the slightest sound to break 
the stillness of the long night, was the united reply 
made to the major’s question to the guards. 

** We made a thorough examination of all the sur- 
roundings of the spot, and we listened with an intent- 
ness born of our anxiety, but nothing came to our ears. 
If there was absolute quiet anywhere, it was there.”’ 

The speaker ceasc |, and his companions breathed 
more freely thin they had as he talked, while the 
waiter, who had been almost leaning over the table, 
slowly raised himself to an erect position, his mouth 
shutting so closely that his lips made but one straight 

line. 

** For three or four nights,’’ concluded the man, 
“*I could hear, but faintly, the peculiar noises. I re- 
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commissioner smiled politely, but incredulously. The 
upshot of the matter was that 1 was confined alone in a 
bare room for five hours, when at last the United States 
consul appeared in my behalf and vouched for my inno- 
cence, But I never saw that camera again. ‘* What’s 
che use of keeping my camera ?’’ I said. ‘‘I’ll simply 
buy another in Paris. ‘‘ But the plates—what you call 
the films—monsieur.’’ And that settled the matter. 

A sixth illustration of the success of the Ameri- 
can invasion is the most amazing of all. In a shop in 
the Avenue de |’Opéra I read this sign: ** American 
Silks, Embroideries, and Ribbons.’’ Now, the sale of 
Paterson silks in Paris is as amazing as would be the 
sale of Milwaukee beer in Berlin. Yet here was the in- 
contestable fact—the Parisians actually were buying 
Paterson silks. Upon investigation I found that even 
Frenchmen agree in the belief that the United States 
is destined to gain the supremacy over France in the 
silk industry, just as France gained the supremacy 
over Italy. I learned further that French manufac- 
turers are already realizing the danger, and that some 
have even gone so far as to remove their plants to the 
United States to take advantage of our better indus- 
trial conditions. 

Thus in all the big cities of the republic | saw evi- 
dences of the popularity of the fad of Americanism. 
In Nice I rode in American trolley-cars over American 
rails, this electric traction system being operated by an 
American concern—the Thomson-Houston Company. 
At Limoges I visited outlying farms that were operated 
entirely by American farm machinery, and dairies 
similarly equipped. At Nice the people drove to Monte 
Carlo in American carriages, the horses wearing Ameri- 
can harness. At Liege American shot-guns and rifles 
were shown to me in three different shops. At Lyons, 
where ! visited the great silk mills, I found the work- 
men making packing-boxes, the very boxes in which 
silks are packed for shipment to New York, of Ameri- 
can planed boards. In every factory I found American 
labor-saving tools, and in half the offices | saw Ameri- 
can typewriters. At all ports I watched the unloading 
of cargoes of American coal, and a French merchant 
told me that his countrymen are convinced that the 
United States is about to supplant Great Britain in the 
European coal market as the chief purveyor of that fuel. 
On the railroad on which I traveled from Paris to 
Orleans, American coal was used exclusively. In Paris 
I saw no end of American bicycles, and many of the 
French cycles were equipped with American tires. At 
my Paris hotel I noticed that the window fastenings 
and door handles were supplied by a firm in Connecti- 
cut. Inalittle hotel in Dijon I was served with sweet- 
potatoes from North Carolina, these being actually 
among the first sweet-potatoes used in France. Re- 
frigerated American beef could be had in any first-class 


ported the matter each time to the major. He only 
said to me: ‘Never mind. It will all be attended to. 
Your imagination is pretty strong, and you have 
a great hearing.’ 1 distinctly saw him, as I turned 
away, look at another one of the guards, with whom 
he was talking, and with a significant smile touch 
his forehead with one of his forefingers. 1 understood, 
too, that the vaults were thoroughly examined — turned 
inside out, as you might say-—and nothing was discov- 
ered to excite the slightest suspicion. 
** And after that | never heard the noises again 

neither did ‘ Sennacherib.’ ”’ 


ONE MORNING. 


THERE were, as yet, no signs of the coming day so 
far as the light was concerned, although all through 
the streets of the city there were some sounds and 
sights of activity. The one-horse covered wagon stood 
at the rear door of the lunch-room, and, for some time, 
men were coming and going from within, bearing 
bundles and boxes and bags. There seemed to be no 
undue haste, but they all moved quickly and silently, 
and soon, either because they had taken out all that 
they wanted to remove, or the vehicle was fully loaded, 
it was ready to start. The driver got up in front, 
the visor of his cap pulled down so far as almost 
to hide his eyes, and a thick muffler or tippet wound 
around his neck, concealing the rest of his face. Two 
men got in on top of the load. 

A man and a woman (the cook and the cashier) ap- 
peared in the doorway. He closed the door and locked 
it, putting the key in his pocket. She didn’t seem to 
proceed very willingly, but looked back uneasily and 
asked, ‘‘ Where’s Herman ?’’ 

‘**T’ve told you three or four times,’’ said the cook, 
sharply, ‘‘ that he’s gone on ahead.”’ 

It was by considerable urging that he persuaded 
her to enter the wagon and seat herself by the driver. 
After they had started she reached forth her head 
now and then and looked anxiously up and down the 
street. 

**Keep your head in!’’ cried her companion, in 
gruff tones, and he pulled at her shoulder not very 
gently. 

Neither she nor he heard one of the men inside 
mutter to the other one: “‘I guess he won’t ‘squeal’ 
now.’’ 

Some eight or ten days before there had quietly 
come into a dock at the riverside a very graceful 
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restaurant. The elevator that carried me up stairs at 
the hotel in Paris was from a New York maker, and the 
electric fans in the dining-room were imported from 
that self-same American city. Is it a wonder that I 
was exasperated ? 

Now, how is it that we are thus easily capturing the 
Frenchman and his franes? First of all, our manu- 
facturers are wise enough to send commercial travel- 
ers into France with samples. Catalogues are sent 
ahead of the agent—beautiful catalogues in French, 
with the prices given in francs, not in dollars, and 
with weights and measures given in the metric sys- 
tem, not in pounds as we know pounds, and not in 
miles as we know miles. Second, our manufacturers 
are giving young men a business training in France. 
For our manufacturers understand that it is just as 
important that their representatives in that country 
shall be acquainted with French business methods as 
with the French language. These young Americans 
come to Paris and obtain positions in the large import- 
ing houses for a period of from six months to two 
years. The salary is small, to be sure, but it is enough 
to pay their board, and after they have graduated, as 
it were, they can demand good salaries from American 
concerns. To get at the real reason of our success in 
France we must go still deeper and understand that 
it is not because of conditions, but despite them. Asa 
matter of fact, every single article coming into France 
from America, excepting the few articles included in 
the reciprocity treaty of 1898, is charged the maxi- 
mum tariff rate. In other words, enormous duties are 
levied on American articles in contradistinction to the 
more favored nations, so that every commercial nation, 
except the United States, obtains the benefit of the 
minimum tariff rates of France. 

How, then, do we manage to get such a foothold ? 
Here is the answer in a nutshell: First, we supply a 
better grade of goods at a lower cost than French 
manufacturers can meet, and behind that still is the 
prevailing fad. But it isin that fad that lies the great 
danger to the continuance of our commercial footing 
in France. The French manufacturer, intrenched, as 
he believes, behind a high tariff on American prod- 
ucts, smiles indulgently at our incoming goods, sup- 
posing that we are losing money and will soon give up 
the invasion. When the French manufacturer wakes 
up to the real situation then we must look out. Above 
all, the French are fickle. In their fickleness they may 
at any moment drop the fad of Americanism as they 
drop fads in fashion. Every consul to whom | broached 
this subject replied with words to this effect: ‘‘ Be- 
fore the manufacturers wake up, the people will have 
learned that we can beat their own home products in 
quality and price, and then the manufacturers might 
just as well have remained asleep.’’ 
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steam yacht of about seven hundred tons burden, 
that by her trim lines had attracted the admiring at- 
tention of every one who came to that neighborhood. 
It was evident that she had been built for speed. She 
lay long and narrow in the water, suggesting swift- 
ness, reminding one strongly of nothing so much as a 
feathered arrow. 

Most of the time she had been leisurely taking in 
coal, and her steam was up at all hours of the day and 
night. 

She was thought to be the pleasure yacht of some 
wealthy gentleman, for there were ladies aboard her ; 
and there were constantly, even to a late hour of the 
night, much laughter, music, and merriment. 

Many persons visited the boat from curiosity. They 
were always made welcome and had a free run of the 
craft, admiring and discussing her elaborate and ex- 
pensive appointments. 

Up to the gang-plank of this craft backed the cov- 
ered wagon. There were many hands to transfer its 
load, and there were a few orders, spoken in a low 
tone. One man, unseen, in the shadow of the cabin 
amidships, watched with a keen eye every movement 
about the wagon and every man engaged in transfer- 
ring its load. 

The driver pulled away from the dock and, going 
three or four squares, drove into a large wooden 
stable, where a man was waiting, to whom he handed 
some money, saying: ‘‘Here’s your team. We’re 
through now,”’ he continued. ‘* We’ve drawn our last 
load.’’ Then he patted the horse on the neck. ‘‘ Good 
old horse,’’ he suggested. ‘*‘ He’s done our work well. 
Here.’’ He took a half-dollar from his pocket and 
handed it to the stableman. ‘‘ Here, give the old fel- 
low some extra oats.’’ He patted the horse’s neck 
again, then, turning, walked back to the yacht. He 
stepped across the gang-plank, and his feet had hardly 
left it when it was pulled aboard. 

In a few moments the boat swung away from the 
dock and was dropping down the stream. There were 
a few faint signs of the morning in the east, but be- 
fore the full day came the pretty craft had disap- 
peared from view on the river, only a long stream of 
dense smoke miles away showing where she had been 
or might be. ~ . 

A man thinly and poorly clad, with his hands deep 
in his pockets and his shoulders humped up with the 
chilly air, came shambling along the street at the head 
of the alley. His gaze was fixed on the ground. He 

Continued on page 527 
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(PRIZE- WINNER.) WRECK OF A STEAMER BURNED AT PITTSBURG DURING A BIG FRESHET, THE HOUSE WRECKED BY DYNAMITE CARELESSLY HANDLED-—FARMER, BLOWN OUT THROUGH 
FIREMEN BEING UNABLE TO REACH HER THROUGH THE FLOODED STREETS. MARKED HOLE, AND A CHILD WERE KILLED, AND THREE OTHERS HURT. 
William E. Patterson, Pennsylvania. Dorr Day, Michigan. 
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y UNITED STATES TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER “ BAINBRIDGE” IN DRY-DOCK AT NORFOLK, VA. TRAIN IN MOTION ON A HIGH BRIDGE ON THE RUTLAND (VT.) RAILROAD. 
R. T. Gleiser, United States Navy. G. H. Chase, Vermont. 























p LARGEST DRAY-HORSE IN THE WORLD—POMMERY SEC, WEIGHT 2,500 POUNDS, HEIGHT 19 FINE SLEEPING ACCOMMODATIONS IN THE ONLY “HOTEL” IN A MUSHROOM TOWN IN 


ie HANDS, OWNED BY CHARLES GRAEF & CO., NEW YORK.— W. H. Hale, New York COLORADO.— J. H. Sherman, Colorado. 


, AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO. CONTEST—PENNSYLVANIA WINS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF MUCH MERIT PRESENTED BY ARTISTS WHO AIM TO PORTRAY THE ODD AND UNUSUAL. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 527.) 
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A GRAND CIRCUIT IN 
REALITY. —The stewards of 
the Grand Trotting Circuit, 
who for over thirty years 
have been operating in 
name only, have at last or- 
ganized themselves into a 
distinctive body, for the 
purpose, it is claimed, of 
placing harness racing on 
the highest possible plane, 
to prevent and detect fraud, 
and to work in harmony 
with the National and 
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privilege of ‘*‘ managing ”’ 
his son again. In another 
instance the owner of a 
racing stable of interna- 
tional fame was forced by 
want of a capable rider to 
accept what was in effect a 
second call on a successful 
rider, whose ‘‘ manager ’’ 
was one of the most con- 
spicuous professional bet- 
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American trotting associa- 
tions. They do not propose, 
according to D. J. Campau, 
of Detroit, who is primarily 
responsible for the new movement, to arrogate to them- 
selves any of the power vested in the two parent 
bodies, but they hope, in conjunction with those as- 
sociations, to eradicate the evils that have harassed 
harness racing for many years. Articles of incorpora- 
tion for the Grand Circuit, which will comprise Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Empire City, Brighton Beach, 
Readville, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Hartford, Conn. ; 
Columbus, 0.; Cincinnati, O., and Memphis, Tenn., 
were signed and executed in New York at a meeting 
of the stewards of the old Grand Trotting Circuit, and 
provide that the new organization will be bound by the 
laws of Michigan. The men elected to guide the affairs 
of the circuit for the first year are D. J. Campau, 
president ; John E. Thayer, vice-president ; Albert H. 
Moone, secretary. The office of treasurer was left 
vacant until the next meeting of the stewards. A 
committee, consisting of A. H. Moone, C. R. Bentley, 
of Buffalo, and D. J. Campau, was appointed to draw 
up the by-laws. It is proposed by the Grand Circuit 
to recommend to the National Trotting Association 
and the American Trotting Association the appoint- 
ment of one of three judges officiating at the vari- 
ous tracks in the big circuit. It is further proposed 
to have a representative at each meeting, whose spe- 
cial duty it will be to see that nothing in violation of 
the rules is attempted. If he detects any objection- 
able feature in the racing he will report the matter to 
the judges of the meeting. If they fail to take action 
the secretary of the Grand Circuit will be notified, a 
meeting of the stewards will- be called, and if the 
charges are sustained the accused will be punished. 
It is believed that the National Trotting Association 
and the American Trotting Association will approve 
the finding in such cases. 
+. 

EviLs OF JOCKEY MANAGEMENT.—The manage- 
ment of the jockeys on the big Eastern race-tracks 
has always been a serious matter with horse owners 
and officials of the various jockey clubs. The great 
racing establishments escape much of the annoyance, 
through the fact that the wealthy own- 


NAVAL ACADEMY BOAT CREW OUT FOR PRACTICE ON THE SEVERN RIVER, AT ANNAPOLIS, MD.—AJrs, C. 2X. Miller. 


weight rider took offense at the action of the trainer 
of the stable in giving one of the stable mounts to an- 
other popular light-weight. The father made charges of 
irregular practice by the trainer, and one of the turf 
scandals of the year developed, for no other reason 





TWO EXPERT BALL-PLAYERS—MORGAN (AT LEFT), CAPTAIN, AND 
APPERIOUS (AT RIGHT), BEST BATTER OF GEORGE- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY NINE.—A/rs. C. XR. Miller. 


than that the disgruntled man lost an opportunity to 
profit by betting on the race in which the outside jockey 
instead of his son had the mount on the winner. The 
result was that the son lost a valuable contract, and 


tors in the country. The 
**manager’’ held a con- 
tract on the jockey and had 
first call on the boy’s serv- 
ice. The same professional bettor practically made all 
the rider’s engagements for outside mounts, and so 
many irregular happenings followed and so much scan- 
dal surrounded the pair that there was not the least 
surprise when the wealthy turfman, who paid a big fee 
for a second call on the rider, suddenly, and without 
explanation, released the boy. It has been proposed 
that there shall be an official appointed by the Jockey 
Club who shall have general charge of the jockeys, and 
shall supervise all contracts that they may make. 
- 

FRENCH CRITICISM STRIKES A SNAG. — Adverse 
French criticism of William P. Foss, the American 
amateur billiard player, and his methods is resented by 
those who know Foss and his dislike for anything other 
than good sport. It has been charged in certain French 
quarters that after his recent defeat in the world’s 
championship match by Rerolle, Foss attempted to ex- 
cuse his loss of the match and detract from Rerolle’s vic- 
tory. Ina conversation I had with Foss on his return to 
this country he gave all credit to Rerolle, and in no way 
attempted to disparage the Frenchman’s skill. Cer- 
tainly he feels he can still defeat Rerolle, and he 
wouldn’t be a good sportsman if he didn’t have some- 
thing of that spirit. But the following extract from 
my interview with him should show that he is nota 
poor loser: ‘‘ My reception in Paris was all that a 
man could wish or ask for,’’ said Foss. ‘‘ I was some- 
what nervous on the opening night of the contest, 
especially when Rerolle made his run of 129. The 
spectators were very generous to me, and I| was able to 
steady down and take the lead on the opening night. 
But the thing that bothered me was the fact that ] 
could not hold the balls for a balk-line nurse. Rerolle 
plays the open game in the most brilliant manner | 
have ever witnessed.’’ 

a 

POLO IN GENERAL Favor. — The first public appear- 
ance of a Princeton polo team in competition in New 
York City recently, in a match played with the Squad- 
ron A team, revealed the great popularity of the 

game. The formidable array of auto- 





ers of horses usually engage their rid- 
ers by the year, and by the payment of 
big retaining 
fees, and lib- 
eral allowances 
for winning and 
losing mounts, 
establish 
claims to the 
service of the 
riders that can- 
not be disput- 
ed. Even un- 
der this ar- 
rangement 
some of the 
wealthy pa- 
trons of the 
Eastern turf 
have been sub- 
jected to great 
annoyance by 
the parents or 
guardians of 
the successful 
jockeys. Anot- 
able instance 








mobiles, four-in-hands, and stylish 
1 traps presented a scene along the side 
lines that can 
only be equaled 
at the _ local 
country clubs 
during their 
annual polo 
tournament or 
other events 
in which both 
sport and so- 
ciety are min- 
gled. An in- 
crease of pub- 
lic interest is 
also noted 
elsewhere. 
Many of the 
so-called out- 
siders show a 
remarkable fa- 
miliarity with 
the game, and 
they are often 








able to crit- 
icise both the 
good and bad 





of this charac- 

ter was fur- 

nished a year A SPEEDY MILER. 
ago, when the Captain Kellogg, of Michigan 
father of a University, who made a 


splendid run at the Philadel- 
phia relay carnival.—Zar/ 


popular light 


CHIEF ATTRACTION OF PHILADELPHIA’S COACHING PARADE—MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT ON FRONT 
SEAT OF CONGRESSMAN DE V. MORRELL’S HANDSOME VEHICLE, WITH COUNTESS CASSINI, 
DAUGHTER OF THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR, (THIRD FIGURE) ON SECOND SEAT. 

Peirce & Jones. 


plays nearly as 

W. 8. JOHNSTON, well as the ex- 

The phenomenal low hurdler, perts and con- 
who is a member of the fresh- testants them- 


man class at Yale University. 
—Sedgwick. selves. 
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ONE OF THE QUAINT GATES OF MUKDEN, AN IMPORTANT RUSSIAN MILITARY POINT IN MANCHURIA, WHERE SOLDIERS IN A JAPANESE TOWN, ORDERED TO THE FRONT, BIDDING ODD STREET IN THE CITY OF MUKDEN, PASSING THROUGH THE JOSS-HOUSE IN 
THERE MAY 8E DESPERATE FIGHTING GOOD-BYE TO THEIR FAMILIES AND FRIENDS. THE BACKGROUND. 





























JAPANESE CRUISER “ YOSHINO,” SUNK NEAR PORT ARTHUR BY COLLISION WITH THE “ KASUGA,” WITH A THE 15,000 TON JAPANESE BATTLE SHIP “ HATSUSE,” WHICH WAS BLOWN UP BY CRUISER “ KASUGA,” WHICH ACCIDENTALLY RAN INTO AND SANK THE CRUISER “ YOSHINO 
LOSS OF 210 LIVES. A RUSSIAN MINE OFF PORT ARTHUR, 450 LIVES BEING LOST. DURING A DENSE FOG, 


THE JAPANESE EXPERIENCE DISASTER IN THE WAR. 
A RUSSIAN MINE BLOWS UP THEIR BIGGEST BATTLE-SHIP, AND THEY LOSE A CRUISER BY COLLISION. 
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By L. A. Maynard 








WERE IT NOT for the fact that such adjectives as 
‘*intense,’’ ‘‘thrilling,’’ and ‘“‘soul-stirring ’’ 
had been so long and so exclusively employed, and so of- 
ten misused, in relation to works of fiction, we would not 
hesitate to use these terms —or some of them—to char- 
acterize the volume, ‘‘Man’s Place in the Universe,’’ by 
Professor Alfred Russel Wallace. For intense it is and 
soul-stirring in the truest sense and in the highest de- 
gree to those who bring to it the heart to feel and the 
mind to comprehend the immense reach and the won- 
derful significance of the propositions concerning the 
nature of man, his destiny, and his place in the cre- 
ated order which the writer seeks to establish. This 
does not mean that Professor Wallace has put forth 
any such wild absurdities, nor indulged in any such 
reckless iconoclasm, as were ascribed to him by hasty 
newspaper critics when some of the material embodied 
in this book first found its way into print. He does not 
undertake to turn the world back to the Ptolemaic 
theory of the universe, nor to promulgate any views, 
in fact, for which he does not apparently find express 
authority in the researches and conclusions of modern 
geologists, biologists, and astronomers. It is well to 
note, also, that when Professor Wallace undertakes to 
prove, as he does here, that this earth of ours is the 
centre of the universe, and that man is the only living 
and thinking being in that universe, he uses the word 
‘‘universe’’ in its limited sense as applying to our 
stellar system only and not as embracing all created 
worlds and systems, visible and invisible. He dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly disclaims all thought of putting 
a limit to infinitude, or of projecting his theories and 
speculations outside the sphere conceivably within the 
range of human study and research. Thus, in the con- 
clusion of the chapter in which he presents the argu- 
ment to prove the uniformity of matter and of natural 
law throughout the universe with the corollary that 
under these conditions the earth alone is fitted for the 
support of organic life, he expressly says : ‘‘We do 
not say that organic life could not exist under alto- 
gether diverse conditions from those which we know 
or can conceive, conditions which may prevail in other 
universes constructed quite differently from ours, 
where other substances replace the matter and ether 
of our universe, and where other laws prevail.’’ In 
th23e words, and others like them elsewhere, Pro- 
fessor Wallace forestalls those who would charge him, 
a3 som: superficial and hasty critics have actually 
don2, with attempting to solve the unknowable and 
with limiting the sweep and power of the creative 
mind. With all his boldness, his originality and inde- 
pendence, Professor Wallace has all the modesty of the 
deep thinker and the genuine scientist that heis. The 
spirit in which he works and in which this volume is 
conceived is fairly illustrated in the lines quoted on the 
orening pare: 
The wilder’d mind is tost and lost, 
O sea, in thy eternal tide ; 
The reeling brain essays in vain, 
O stars, to grasp the vastness wide ! 
The terrible, tremendous scheme 
That glimmers in each glancing light, 
O night, O stars, too rudely jars 
The finite with the infinite ! 
) 


HE conclusions which Professor Wallace reaches in 
his volume, and to the support of which he brings 
such a wealth and range of scientific data, have much 
the same effect upon the mind as that produced by 
the philosophy of Emerson. This effect is to enlarge 
man’s conception of himself, of his powers and capaci- 
ties, and to impress upon him the immense significance 
of his life on earth, and the tremendous possibilities 
lying before him in the life to come. Such conceptions 
and impressions, rightly received, can only tend to the 
ennoblement of the mind that receives them, to heighten 
the dignity and sacredness of the human soul, to an in- 
crease of self-reverence, self-knowledge, and self-con- 
trol, the three things which ‘‘alone lead life to sov- 
ereign power.’’ Who can read, for example, such a 
chapter as the concluding one in this volume, where 
Professor Wallace sums up the argument in favor of 
his thesis, that this universe was made for the develop- 
ment and service of humanity, without being stirred to 
the depths of his soul and made to feel as, perhaps, 
never before, outside of the appeals of Holy Writ, how 
circumspect a being holding such relations ought to be, 
how sacredly he should guard and order the life to 
which all the stars of heaven have contributed of 
their energy, and to the shaping of whose destiny 
all the universe swings on its way. The old theory, 
says Professor Wallace, that all the planets were in- 
habited, and that all the stars existed for the sake of 
other planets, which planets existed to develop life, 
would ‘‘introduce monotony into a universe whose 
grand character and teaching is endless diversity. It 
would imply that to produce the living soul in the 
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marvelous and glorious body of man—man with his 
faculties, his aspirations, his power for good and evil 

that this was an easy matter which could be brought 
about anywhere, in any world. It would imply that 
man is an animal and nothing more, is of no impor- 
tance in the universe, needed no great preparations for 
his advent, only, perhaps, a second-rate demon and a 
third or fourth-rate earth. Looking at the long and 
slow and complex growth of nature that preceded his 
appearance, the immensity of the stellar universe with 
its thousand million suns, and the vast zons of time 
during which it has been developing—all these seem 
only the appropriate and harmonious surroundings, the 
necessary supply of material, the sufficiently spacious 
workshop for the production of that planet which was 
to produce, first, the organic world, and then, man.”’ 
These, be it noted, are not the words of a preacher, 
but of one of the greatest of living scientists, the co-dis- 
coverer with Darwin of the law of natural selection ; a 
man of deeply reverent mind, it is true, and a believer 
in revealed religion, but nevertheless a scientist first 
of all, and in this volume concerned only with the 
establishment of a theory concerning man resting on a 


purely scientific basis. 
7 


‘THE REPORT that Count Tolstoi has sent 1,000 vol- 

umes of his writings for distribution among the 
Russian soldiers in the far East depends for its inter- 
est and significance very much upon the particular 
character of the books donated. If they are books in 
which Tolstoi appears in his réle of a master of fiction 
they will serve a truly worthy purpose in whiling 
away some otherwise inexpressibly dull and lonely 
hours of camp life, and may, perhaps, ward off from 
some poor fellows on the distant Manchurian plains a 
severe attack of nostalgia. If, on the other hand, 
they reflect Tolstoi’s views as they have been conveyed 
to the English-speaking public through Mr. Ernest H. 
Crosby’s translations, they might instruct the Russian 
soldiery only too well for the purposes which the latter 
have immediately in hand. It would be idle, of course, 
to seriously assume that Russian cfficials would permit 
the daring philosopher to openly invade the ranks of 
their army with his non-resistant literature, which 
might, indeed, prove in some cases worse than a firc 
from the rear in the decimation of their fightirg 
forces. Equally, if not more, prejudicial in its effects 
upon the minds of men in a Russian war camp would 
be the writings of that other great Russian economist 
and anti-war writer, the late Jean Bloch. In his re- 
markable work on ‘‘ The Future of War,’ written 
some ten or more years ago, M. Bloch contended that 
because of certain financial, moral, and industrial con- 
ditions existing in Russia, that country would be likely 
to get worsted in the next great war in which it en- 
gaged, and he backed up his contentions with such a 
vast array of verifiable facts and figures that it is dif- 
ficult to resist his conclusions. Neither such teach- 
ings nor those of Tolstoi on the inherent wickedness 
and needlessness of all war would be of a kind to nerve 


a man to the grim business of slaughtering his fellow- 
men. 








THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF TOLSTOI, TAKEN AT MOSCOW BY HIS 
ELDEST SON, COUNT LEO TOLSTOI.— London Sketch. 






WHILE THE war in the far East, with all its range 
of tremendous possibilities and ominous proba- 
bilities for the world at large, as well as for the na- 
tions immediately engaged, engrosses so large a share 
of public attention, certain events and tendencies mak- 
ing for peace and concord among men and nations run- 
ning parallel with these wars and rumors of wars are 
no less notable in their way and equally significant in 
their bearing upon the civilization of the immediate 
future. We refer to the recent decision of The Hague 
tribunal in the Venezuela case, and to the numerous 
arbitration treaties between various nations recently 
concluded or in process of negotiation. The principle 
and method of arbitration have assumed so much 
prominence of late in the affairs of nations that it has 
become a matter of the first importance for all who 
would be intelligent concerning the latest and most 
hopeful phases of humane progress to betake them- 
selves to the best obtainable literature on the subject 
of arbitration and the doctrines of peace. To those 
who desire to be abreast of the times on these vital 
questions of the hour the following books are earnestly 
commended : Frederick W. Holl’s ‘* The Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague,’’ the best work extant on the 
genesis and history of this epoch-making congress ; 
Dymond’s ‘* Essay on War,’’ Ernest H. Crosby’s 
‘*Tolstoi and His Message,’’ Baroness von Suttner’s 
‘*Lay Down Your Arms,’’ Darby’s “‘ International 
Tribunals,’’ and Benjamin F. Trueblood’s ‘‘ Federa- 
tion of the World,’’ the latter a small book summing 
up in a concise and authoritative way and in most 
admirable style and spirit the work of the past and 
the hopes of the future in the peace movement. All 
these books, where not obtainable in public libraries, 
can be had through the American Peace Society of 
Boston, where also may be found a great variety of 
other books, leaflets, and pamphlets dealing with every 
phase of peace and international arbitration. 
oe 
OF THE utmost value and importance in this con- 
nection also are the publications of the Interna- 
tional Union, an organization formed a year or two 
ago in Boston for the specific purpose of publishing 
and distributing the best and most authoritative peace 
literature of the past and present. Three volumes 
have already been published by the union, each indis- 
pensable to the student. They are M. Bloch’s ‘‘ The 
Future of War,’’ the most remarkable work of the 
kind ever given to the world; William Ellery Chan- 
ning’s ‘‘ Discourses on War,’’ and Charles Sumner’s 
** Addresses on War.’’ Through the wise beneficence 
and public spirit of Mr. Edwin Ginn, a prominent citi- 
zen of Boston, who is also an ardent friend of peace, 
the International Union is enabled to offer the three 
books it has published, and others which are forth- 
coming, at the bare cost of publication. All the pub- 
lications of the union are edited by Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and each of the three books already issued is 
furnished with an introduction by Mr. Mead as valua- 
ble to the student as the main subject matter itself. 


HE KANSAS land craze which reached its culmi- 
nation in 1885 and later, strewed the Sunflower 
State with the wrecks of burst booms, with railroad 
centres that failed to centre, and city ‘‘ annexes ’’ that 
failed to annex anything except mortgages—all these 
things supply life and color to John H. Whitson’s latest 
novel and also its suggestive title, ‘‘The Rainbow 
Chasers’’ (Little, Brown & Co.). Mr. Whitson was 
one of the chasers himself, and his story derives its 
interest and piquancy partly from the fact that it is 
based largely upon his own observations and experi- 
ences. We happened to be in Kansas for a season 
during those rainbow days, trying to find out for a 
New York paper whether prohibition really prohibited, 
and can testify from personal observation to the fidel- 
ity of some of Mr. Whitson’s character sketches. His 
Dick Brewster, the cowboy and land speculator, might 
have been found on the streets of Wichita almost any 
day in those halcyon years, when everybody was getting 
rich—on paper. 
a * 


Summer Weariness. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
relieves the languor, exhaustion, and nervousness of 
summer. It strengthens and invigorates permanently. 


* 
The Mother’s Friend 


when nature’s supply fails, is Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. It is a cow’s milk adapted to in- 
fants, according to the highest scientific methods. An 
infant fed on Eagle Brand will show a steady gain in 
weight. 
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STRANGE “NATURAL” FREAK—A SPRING-DAY 
EXHIBIT.— Matthews. 
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ONE OF THE BEAU BRUMMELS.—Matthews 
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3rand SPRING-DAY BRINGS OUT A BEAUTIFUL “ PEASANT DAIRY FLOAT IN THE PARADE CELEBRATING THE SIGNING OF THE AGRICULTURE SCHOOL BILL BY GOVERNOR ODELL. 
to in- GIRL.” —Matthews. Morgan. 
An 


ain in HOURS OF FUN AND FROLIC AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
STUDENTS ENGAGE IN CURIOUS SPRING-DAY FESTIVITIES AND CELEBRATE A MONEY GRANT TO THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 
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WHERE ‘THE DEMOCRATS WILL NAME A CANDIDATE FOR 


EXPOSITION BUILDING 


PRESIDENT 


AND COLISEUM AT 8ST. LOUIS IN WHICH THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION WILL MEET ON JULY 6TH. 


Stark. 


asper’s Hints to Money-makers 


DIOTIOR. ~"Fhie department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIF’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,’’ LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


T IS no secret that the money situa- 

tion is disquieting. Quoted interest 
rates are low, but they are not available 
for heavy borrowers of large amounts, 
especially among industrial and railway 
corporations, no matter how good the 
credit of the latter may be. This clearly 
indicates that the cheapness of the pub- 
lished money rate is largely fictitious. 
It is like the price often made on the 
curb for stocks which promoters seek to 
unload. Not infrequently the same game 
is played on the regular exchanges. 

Those who have large amounts of 
money at their disposal are anxious to 
keep them under their control as long as 
the existing uncertainty continues. Every 
effort is being made by prominent leaders 
in the stock market, with the aid of paid 
financial writers, to cover up the real sit- 
uation. The plain truth is—and the 
enormous and unprecedented loans of the 
New York banks prove it—that during 
the recent financial spree great promot- 
ing interests, some of them the greatest 
on this side of the Atlantic, if not in the 
world, borrowed to the very limit on col- 
lateral which was then supposed to be 
good, but which is to-day largely indigest- 
ible and unsalable. 

The grave and inherent weakness of the 
situation has been disclosed more than 
once. Under existing conditions it is ut- 
terly impossible to inaugurate another 
strong, protracted, buying movement, be- 
cause banks and trust companies are not 
in condition to permit such a thing. 
An upward movement with generous buy- 
ing means a heavy demand for additional 
loaning accommodations, and this cannot 
be met under the existing strain. The 
influence of every conservative banker is 
therefore mainly directed to keeping the 
market on a quiet, easy level until the 
business outlook improves, or until some 
fortunate circumstance enables heavy 
borrowers to get rid of some of the great 
load of securities they are carrying. The 


financial situation has not improved thus 
far this year. The business outlook cer- 
tainly is not better. In nearly every line 
of manufactured goods a shrinkage of 
orders is reported, and in the one vitally 
important branch of our industrial em- 
ployment —the iron trade—the outlook is 
really disquieting, in spite of the tem- 
porary quickening of the market a short 
time ago. 

I have said many times that the pendu- 
lum swung too far on the bull side during 
the great boom, and that, according to 
all laws of trade and economics, it must 
swing quite as far the other way before 
we get through with our experience. 
Thus far we have had only a slow and 
moderate liquidation. Prices are nothing 
like what they were before the. advance 
began. They may not go back to the old 
level, because this is a great and a grow- 
ing country, and business has grown 
more rapidly than our railroad mileage, 
but I do not believe we have witnessed 
the lowest prices of the depression ; and 
if the pressure on some financial institu- 
tions should grow so acute as to threaten 
the integrity of one or two of them, a 
very unfavorable condition of affairs, 
marking perhaps the climax of the de- 
cline, would follow. 

Little is heard about such an eventu- 
ality, and financial writers generally scout 
the idea that it is possible. Nevertheless, 
the fear of such a calamity exists among 
thoughtful and experienced observers, 
and this has much to do, in my judgment, 
with the hesitation of banking interests 
to part too freely and for too long a time 
with their accumulated cash resources. 
I need not add that the mere fact that 
such financial disquiet exists, if it were 
talked about in public, would give the 
bears their best opportunity to plan an 
effective campaign, the final effect of 
which would be to precipitate the panic, 
which every one-is’ anxious to avert. I 
sound no undue note of alarm when I 
speak thus plainly of a situation which 
threatens danger to those who are most 
vociferous in denying its existence, 
largely because they are most responsible 
for its creation. 

It is the general belief that if the mar- 
ket can be carried through the spring 
and summer, and safely beyond the presi- 
dential election, without grave disturb- 
ance from such causes as bad crops or 


a political revolution at the presidential 
election, the outlook in the fall will im- 
prove. No one can predict the future 
with absolute certainty, but the skillful 
mariner readily discovers when the 
weather is thick and threatening, and 
prepares for the expected storm, hoping 
always that favoring winds will come up 
to disperse the clouds and reveal the sun- 
shine. 

The fight that Lawson, of Boston, is 
making against the Standard Oil crowd 
is something not to be laughed at, if 
honestly and sincerely intended, as Law- 
son claims it to be. There is no con- 
cealing the fact that the public is highly 
wrought up over the gross impositions 
practiced upon it by men of fame and 
fortune in the financial world. The sum- 
mary way in which Whitaker Wright, 
the companion of royalty, the associate 
of philanthropists, and the daring leader 
of speculation in London, was dragged 
into court, convicted, and saved from im- 
prisonment only by the violence of his 
own hand, has stimulated the thirst for 
revenge on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In London especially, where the public is 
less tolerant of imposition than it is here, 
it is seeking the punishment of its de- 
spoilers. Recently a cablegram  an- 
nounced the arrest of Hooley, the pro- 
moter who, in 1897, was the talk of 
London. He was the great organizer of 
speculative industrial combinations, and 
was rated at $20,000,000. Now he is 
under arrest on a charge of conspiracy 
to defraud, made by one of his victims. 

Public sentiment in this country against 
those who have recently enriched them- 
selves enormously by operations in Wall 
Street is unmistakably growing on all 
sides. It simply wants a leader to make 
itself strongly manifest, and its power, 
backed by the strength which manhood 
suffrage gives to the masses in the 
United States, will overcome every ob- 
stacle that money can pile up, either: in 
the courts, in the Legislatures, or in 
Congress itself. The magnates of Wall 
Street are shortsighted if they do not 
perceive the great danger which they 
have invited by their flagrant disregard of 
the truth, by their indifference to the law, 
and their disregard of the equities. They 
have aroused a spirit of socialism and 
stirred up the satanic forces of anarchy 
by their utter indifference to everything 


but their own selfish interests. The late 
Jay Gould, at the time of the great 
Western Union strike, reminded me of 
the prophecy of Macaulay that this re- 
public would first meet the test of its 
stability when, with increasing popula- 
tion and decreasing wages, the discon- 
tented masses would find it in their power, 
by the control of the ballot, to proclaim 
their authority. Fortunately, that day 
has not arrived, but there are those who 
see signs of its approach in the candidacy 
of an avowed socialist and money-hater 
though himself reared in the lap of 
wealth and luxury—for the presidency of 
the United States. The grotesque vision 
of to-day may be the sad realization of 
the morrow. Meanwhile, upon whom 
will the public first revenge itself for 
the wrongs it has suffered during the 
financial debauch now happily ended ? 

“A. J.,”’ Cincinnati: Do not find you on my pre- 
ferred list- Read note at head of my department. 

“J.W.R.,” Philadelphia: Do not find you on my 
preferred list. 

“'N.,”’ Lead: One dollar received. You are on my 
preferred list for three months. 1. Any concern 
that offers to pay 5 per cent. monthly may be set 
down among the get-rich-quick concerns, and you 
know what that means. Some time agoE. J. Arnold 
& Co., a St. Louis concern, was promising, and kept 
the promise for a short time, enormous dividends to 
depositors. I warned my readers against the con- 
cern, and several of them denounced my criticism, 
and said they had received their dividends regu- 
larly. Suddenly it went to the wall, and the receiver 
now announces that depositors will receive two cents 
on the dollar! 2. It has yet todemonstrate its com- 
mercial success. Better put your money ina safe 
investment. 

“'T.,”” Homestead, Penn.: Two dollars received 
and preference continued for six months. 1. It is 
difficult to reeommend because those who are of the 
highest standing do not like to deal in such small 
lots on narrow margins. It would be wiser to buy 
less and maintain a good margin and deal with par- 
ties of undoubted credit and stability. 2. Watson & 
Alpers, 55 Broadway, have been regarded as among 
the best. 3. Amer. Ice must depend for its future 
upon the earning possibilities of this summer, with 
which the weather will have much todo. Amalga- 
mated Copper, paying 2 per cent., would be dear at 
going prices, but there is always the possibility of 
increased dividends, and around 46 it has usually 
been regarded as a safe purchase for a turn. Steel 
preferred will no doubt continue to pay, for a while 
at least, dividends of not less than 4 per cent. For 
this reason it is also regarded as a fair speculation 
when it drops much under 50. Union Pacific com- 
mon around 79 is not unattractive for a 4 per cent. 
stock earning much more than its dividends. If 
any one knew what was to be the future of South- 
ern Pacific, so far as the dividend payments are 
concerned, he could advise with safety regarding 
the stock, but at 42 it would seem to have specula- 
tive merits, at least foraturn. The same might be 
said for St. Paul common at 137, Penn, at 111, B. and 
O. at 74, and even of Wabash preferred at 32, but 
manipulation in the Wabash shares of late has 
prejudiced me against them. It would not surprise 
me if you could get most of these stocks at the 
prices you name before election day. 4. I fear you 
will have to take your share of what is left, but at 
all events I would keep in touch with the receiver, 
who has a good reputation. 

Continued on page 525. 
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Coutinued from page 524 


’ Westerly, R. L: 
’ Union Hill. N. J.: 


‘, Miner,’ 
og 


Unfavorable. 
Preference continued for 


| six months. 


” Cloverdale, Cal.: 
three months. 


Preference continued for 


‘E. H. M.,” Cincinnati: I do not find you on my 
preferred list. 
L. W.,”’ Olean, N. Y.: I do not find your name 


on my preferred list. 

R.,”’ Orlando, Fla.: 
Would not be ina lly 

“H.,”’ Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
a wT | for three peeatee. 

” Salt Lake City : 
see if I can have it utilized. 
Stock Exchange. 
7% 

” Oxford, Conn.: I certainly would have noth- 
ing = do with anor the propositions. They are 
purely speculative, and not a very good speculation 
at that. 

“B.,” Allentown, N. J.: Wabash preferred does 
not look cheap to me even at 35. The debenture B 
bonds, ahead of the preferred, are entitled to 6 per 
cent. interest before the preferred receives any- 
thing, and nothing has ever yet been paid on the 
de bentures. 

* Ajax,’ ’ Salem, Mass.: You are on my preferred 
list for three months. Give nom de plume in each 
letter, as I keep no record of it. I am strongly 
inclined to the belief that most of the stocks on 
your list and probably all will sell at lowe prices be- 
fore election day. 

“Canton”: I have no relations at all with the 
parties and only know that their standing in the 
exchange appears to be good. Your iocal banker 
might get a rating through a mercantile agency. 


. | can get no rating. 2. 


N. Y.; Preference 
Will hold the proxy and 
No quotation on the 


funds to a stranger. 

’ New Haven, Conn.: When the assessment 

has been paid on Con. Lake Superior the stock will 
be quoted accordingly, namely, “asst. paid.’”’ The 
stock could hardly sell much lower, but it might be 
advisable to wait until the assessment has been paid 
and see how it will act. 
“S.,”’ Tioga: 1. In a market as treacherous as 
this, it issafer to keep on the outside than to get on 
the inside. I still believe that we have not reached 
the lowest level. Note special advices from week 
to week. They appear to be doing considerable 
business, but I cannot obtain a rating. 

*Invest,”’ Boston: 1. Neither is regarded in any 
sense as an investment. 2. Soo common range ad last 
year from 42 to 79 1-2, <a this year from 55 to 67. 
It seems to be reasonable whenever it reaches the 
lowest limit of the year, unless its earnings should 
show a much more serioug loss than they have thus 


aa 





"* Hagerstown, Md.: Preferred for six months 
l. 1S deube if | would make the exec hange at present. 
Ont. and Western some day will be in demand, es- 
pecially if the trust can be gotten rid of. The 
outlook for Seaboard on the lines you suggest s seems 
favorable, and it certainly has had its share of the 
decline. 

“Union,”” Lynn, Mass.: Preferred for three 
months. An effort has been made of late by specu- 
lative interests to advance the price of Louisville 
and Nashville and to show that it is worth as much 
as St. Paul common. It sold last year as low as 95 and 
this year as low as 101. Around par it would seem 
to ibe a pure hase. 

“H.,”’ Brooklyn: 1. No one knows what Amer- 
ican Sugar is earning. I mean noone on the outside. 
It is very strong on the report that earnings justify 
increased dividends. It is a dangerous stock to sell 
short. I am inclined to believe that you may cover 
all right on your St. Paul before election day. 2. I 
can a no rating. 

».,”’” Dayton, O.: As I have said before, the con- 
dition’ of Box Board is not favorable. It needs 
working capital. The water in it 
squeezed out, and there is talk of reorganization. 
At the same time the preferred could hardly sell 
much lower, but a reorganization will mean an 
assessment. Its recent fire loss was $350,000, 

*W.,”’ Richmond, Va,: 1. From the investment 
standpoint, the change would seem advisable. 2 
About 142 and pays 7 per cent. 38. Norfolk and 
Western common ranged last year from 54 to 
and this year from 54 to 63. The depression in the 
iron and coal business is affecting its earnings and I 
do not regard it as a purchase. 

**Mex,”’ Burlington, Vt.: 1. I do not believe in 
the permanence of Mexican investments. The death 
of Diaz would precipitate grave trouble in Mexico, 
and possibly involve the country in a civil war. 2. 
The recent failure of the Mexico Commercial Com- 
pany, a Delaware corporation, controlling a sugar 
plantation in Vera Cruz, is charged to mismanage- 
ment. 

“A. J.,’’ Pennsylvania: 1. Among the best of the 
gilt-edged class I would include West Shore 4s, 
Adams Express 4s, around par, Atchison gen. 4s, 
the B. and O. gold 4s, C.C.C. and St. L. 4s, Long 
Island unified 4s, Northern Pacific 4s, Reading geu. 
4s, Union Pacific first 4s, all selling not far from 
par and all well secured. 2. The short notes of the 
railroads which have been recently issued are all 
meritorious. 

**Stable,”’ 


Atlanta: Those who do the sort of 


| business you suggest are not the ones I would care 


to recommend. 2. I would wait until the report of 
the Mercantile Marine has been made public. One 
is said to be forthcoming. I am anxious to see if it 
verifies statements given me regarding this prop- 
erty some months ago and which were quite favora- 
ble. Theaction of the stock of late has not seemed 


| to i them. 


e.,”’ Charlottetown, P. E.L: 1. A liquidating 

meals usually continues to manifest a declining 
tendency with an occasional halt and a little ad- 
vance, until the lowest level is finally precipitated 
by some unexpected shock to the market, resulting 
in panicky conditions. 2. The iron trade is not im- 
proving. 3. Unfavorable. 4. On any severe and 
sudden drop the market should be a purchase for at 
least a temporary rise. 


*S. O.,”"” New York: I cannot understand why 


| Rock Island common should sell as high as it does. 


It certainly has no prospect of dividends, and it 
even has been deprived of voting power. There has 


been talk that this power will be restored. If so, 
the stock will have value. For speculation, Rock 
Island preferred offers better opportunities. For 


investment, I would touch neither. It will be ob- 
served that the New York Savings Banks Associa- 
tion advises against investing in the new Rock Isl- 


| and refunding 4s. 


“Conservative ’”’: 1. I know of no better railroad 
stock for investment than Northwestern preferred, 
so far as safety is concerned. 2. For a trust fund i 
would prefer the West Shores to the Central Re- 
funding 3 1-2s. 3. Another 
railroad stock is Del. Lack. and Western. I believe 
that all shares, investment stocks included, are 
liable to sell lower unless the business depression 


proves to be temporary and unless the congestion of 

| indigestible securities in our banks and trust com- 

panies is shortly relieved. 
"« 


). W.,”’ Fall River: I said long ago, when the 


| business depression began to be apparent and when 


its effect on the railroads was foreshadowed, that 
all the railway equipment companies, including 
American Car and Foundry, Pressed Steel Car, and 
American Locomotive, would suffer a serious loss of 
business by reason of the demand for retrenchment 
on all railroads. For that reason I am inclined to 
believe that the common shares of all these com- 
panies must decline rather than advance. 

“a Ss i. ”” Poughkeepsie: Preferred for six 
months. There is talk about a reorganization of 
Box ak “and that no doubt would involve possi- 
bilities of an assessment. I see nothing in fSthe 
stocks you mention that is more attractive than 
Realty common, with the exception, possibly, of Ice, | 


| and the weather has been unfavorable to the latter | 


3. cet Savings Bank, New | 


| tion that I know will interest you— 





It | 
would be well to have this if you are intrusting your | 
| growing. 


|} the inside 


ought to be | 


first-class investment 
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HOW MONEY GROWS 





If you can save 33c.'a day, I can tell 





you how to invest it where it will grow 





immediately and rapidlyvwa@” G2 2 204 














F YOU are able to save 33c. a 
day $10 a month, I would 
like to send you some informa- 


or 


information that may be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you. 

I offer you as a reader of Lesive's 
Weekly an opportunity to become 
virtually a partner in an old estab- 
lished and very profitable business, 
by paying in only $10 a month, 

The 


wheat. 


business is as 
It has been established for 


years and 


staple as 


ten has been making 


money more each year — ever 
since, 

The business now amounts to 
$1,250,000 a year and is steadily 


Last year it paid 17 per 
in dividends and is expected 
to pay even more this year. 

The this business 
which you can secure by paying in 
$10 a month will entitle you to the 
full percentage of profit which the 


cent. 


interest in 


business earns. 


In addition to this you will have 
the privilege of buying the 
at wholesale 


tity at 


goods 
prices in any 
any time. Y« 
in the 


quan- 
uu will have a 
of the 
an opportu 


voice management 


business and will have 
nity to know at all times just how 
affairs are conducted 

In fact, the knowledge which you 
may acquire from a connection with 
this great industrial enterprise will 


help you greatly in your other 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 
429 North American Building 
Philadelphia 


Address 





Send me full particulars about how I can acquire 
a profitable 


ee te PE ed A 


business dealings. It may be the 
means of opening up to you many 
money-making possibilities which 
you are now unable to see. 

Don’t waste 


on uncertain 


any time or money 
mining propositions 
or businesses which promise to 
pay dividends the 
future. Invest in a business which 
is safe and sure and profit- 
able now, 


some time m 


I will send you free, upon re- 
quest, complete information con- 
cerning the business, its manage 
ment, Every- 
thing is open and above board, and 
J do not want you to invest a single 


sales, finances, etc. 


dollar until you have the complete 
story about the business and my 
reasons for making you this offer. 
You will have an opportunity to 
make any kind of an investigation 
you desire. 
to take my word 
. You will find 
proof tor every statement made. 
You be in 
reading the letters from the several 


It will not be necessary 
for anything 
an abundance of 


will interested, too, 


hundred people who have already 


accepted this opportunity. I will 
send you these with the other in- 
teresting information if you will 


fill out and mail to me the coupon, 


I will also send you free my new 
book, “* 


is full of valuable information. 


How Money Grows,” which 


DO IT NOW. 









W. M. 
OSTRANDER 


429 North American Building, 
Philadelphia 


business interest by paying in $10 a month. 








thus far. 2. There is always danger, as ! have fre- 
quently pointed out, that a reorganization may be 
foreshadowed by a very severe fall in the shares of 
an industrial or railway property, a fall carrying 
them to the zero mark, or thereabouts. 

*“Con.,”” Altoona, Penn.: The reorganization 
plan for Con. Lake Superior contemplates an issue 
of bonds and stock, stockholders of the old company 
to receive shares in the new at the ratio of two 
shares of old preferred for one share of the new 
company, and four shares of the old common for one 
share of new, stockholders of both common and pre- 
ferred old stock to pay an assessment of $3 a share 
on stock surrendered and to receive income bonds at 
par to the amount of the assessment paid. Suit has 
been brought to restrain the proposed reorganiza- 
tion. It is impossible to predict the outcome of 
the m4 

* Business,’”’ Buffalo: 1. The fact that $22,000,- 
000 more was withdrawn from the savings banks of 
New York State during 1903 than waswithdrawn dur- 
ing 1902 is strong evidence of hard times. 2. The clash 
over the control of Mexican Central between the 


Pierce interests. which are now in charge, and the | 


New York bankers who seek to represent the bond- 
holders does not make the stock look attractive 
even at present low prices. 3. The dissolution of 
the Steel bond syndicate is announced, but it is 
denied that the members sustained a ‘loss. The 
Morgan crowd is usually able to look out for itself. 
It is the outsiders, not the insiders, who lose in all 
the gene it plays. 

’ Trenton, N. J.: 
suulien Pacific is earning 6 per cent. the fact re- 
mains that it has a large floating debt, and until it 
can get this out of the way by funding it, dividends 


1. While it is claimed that | 


the fact, now conceded on all sides, that the iron 
trade is in very bad shape, without signs of im- 
provement. The second mortgage bonds around 70 
are therefore more attractive from the investment 
and speculative standpoint than the preferred 
around 60. 3. I can find no rating. 4. B. R. 
sold last year as low as 29 1-4 and this year as low 
as 38. Its 4 per cent. bonds ahead of the stock 
sell around 76. This does not look as if dividends 
on the stock were shortly anticipated. ‘It is highly 
speculative and in the hands of stock-market opera- 
tors, who have more cash than conscience. 


Continued on page 526 














nobody doubts the 


on the stock ought not and probably will not be | 


paid. In the present condition of the money market 
it would be difficult to fund this debt advanta- 
geously, and I therefore see no speedy prospect of 
dividends. Meanwhile, if the business depression 
continues, it will be reflected in the earnings of 
Southern Pacific as well as all other railways, and 
there may not be a surplus applicable for dividend 
purposes. 2. If stockholders of Lake Shore would 
dem": that the books be opened to reveal the prices 
paid for the large holdings in other railways which 
the Lake Shore has acquired, and to pay for which it 
has been compelled to add $50,000,000 to its funded 
debt, light on a very interesting situation might be 
thrown. 

*H.,”’ Hoboken, N. J.: 1. It is too early to speak 
with knowledge of crop probabilities. Winter wheat 
has been disappointing. That we know, and Presi- 
dent Hill, of the Great Northern, after a Western 
trip, is not inclined to expect more than an average 
spring wheat crop. Winter wheat he thinks will be 
two-thirds of an average. We shall not know what 
the corn crop will be until much later on. 2. Stock- 
holders of the Anaconda Copper Company asked per- 
tinent questions at the recent annual meeting at 
Butte, Mont. One of these was the reason for the 
decrease in earnings from over $5,000,000 in 1900 to 
$1,500,000 last year, while the ore production in- 
creased and the cost of production decreased. The 
question was also asked why the selling cost of 
copper in the same time had increased $2,000,000, 
and if this money had been spent in Montana poli- 


tics. Needless to say, the questions were not an- 
swered. I commend the stockholders for asking 
them. 


“*C.,”” New Castle, Penn.: 1. Southern Pacific sold 
last year as low as 39 and as high as 68, and this 
year has ranged from 42 to 52. While there is no 
special reason why it should advance, except in 
sympathy with the rest of the market, I would not 
sacrifice it at present. On the accumulation of a 
short interest there may be something of a rise. 

Steel preferred dropped to 49 3-4 last year. The 
Ann this year has been 511-4. Ido not think the 
7 per cent. dividends can be maintained, in view of 


quality of Dixon’s 
Pencils—the ques- 
tion is, which pen- 


cil to use 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32 page book, in= 
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Wouldnt You Like 
To Be Taller 


WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO BE 
TALLER, TO ADD FROM TWO TO 
FIVE INCHES TO YOUR HEIGHT, 


to improve the general symmetry of your 
figure, to add to your general ap 


vearance ? 
rhere is no longer any reason why anyone 
should be short or stunted. Mr. 20 
Minges has at last perfected the work of his 
life in discovering a safe, sure, and perma- 
nent method by whish anyone can get taller 
without any inconvenience, It is such a 
simple method that one wonders why it was 
not thought of before. Yet it took a life- 
time of study to perfect. Anyone can now 
enjoy these benefits; to do so necessitates 
no application of drugs, no internal treat- 
ment, no operation, no hard work, no big ex 

vense. Mr. Minges’ method has been adopted 
by the leading educational institutions and 
gymnasiums in Rochester and elsewhere. Any- 
one can now take it up. 


FREE TO ANY SHORT PERSON. * 


The secrets which Mr. Minges has dis 
covered will enable you to get taller, more 
gracetul, and improve the symmetry of your 
figure, and this can be accomplished in your 
own home, no matter what your age, your 
sex, your height may be. And in order to 
put these benefits within the reach of all, 
there has been prepared for free distribution 
among short people a limited edition of a 
book explaining this discovery in detail. If 

ou Am to add from 2 to 5 inches to your 
height, if you want to be graceful and have 
a symmetrical figure, if you want to be a 
‘proper height to di ance with,” to be able 
to ‘see in a crowd,” and to reach the cor- 
rect height yon, eo write for this book 
at once. ft full y explains how you can 
obtain these benefits, and is free. 


Write to-day on a penny post-card, ad- 
dressing— 


THE CARTILAGE CO., 
Dept. 340, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


















The Best Way 


to keep well is to be prepared against ill. 

Half the enjoyment of summer-time is lost 
to many through over-heating and excessive 
perspiration—too often resulting in chills, or 





worse. In the light, airy Woolens of the 
i od System there can be neither over- 
veating nor chill, as they effectually protect 
against both. No vacation outfit complete 


without them, 
Booklets and Samples Free. 
Dr. Jaeger Co.’s Own Stores: 


306 Fifth Ave. 
157 Broadway 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston : 230-232 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia : 1510 Chestnut St, 
Chicago : 82 State St. 


New York: 


Agents in all 
Princtpal Cities. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 525. 


“G. E.,” Schenectady: Various reasons for the 
decline in Steel Trust shares have been given. 


| Some shrewdly surmise that the trust has deter- | 
| mined on a reduction of wages, even if it results in 


| Street matters. 





@ RELIABLE MAN WANTED @& 
An established cereal food company desires the services 
of a reliable man to fill responsible position. Compen- 
sation $1,800 per annum with commissions. Highest 
references required and given. Address, Manager, 
Box 739, Bellevue, Mich. 





FOR SO YEARS THE STANDARD 


COOKS 


CHAMPAGNE 
SERVED EVERYWHERE 








PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


a fight with the labor union. It is known that it 
has been accumulating a large amount of its manu- 
factured products, as if preparing for an emer- 
gency 

*G. _” Duluth: Four dollars received. You are on 
my preferred list for one year. While both sides 
deny that the Amalgamated fight with Heinze is 
settled or approaching settlement, there are many 
evidences that obstacles in the pathway of a settle- 
ment have recently been removed, at least in part. 
The public is not taken into the confidence of the 
management. 

“8. S. S.,"" Mass.: 1. Do not recommend them. 2. 
Impossible to tell with money in greater demand, 
but the Telephone notes are entirely safe. 
the recent short-term bonds or note issues of the 
railways are excellent investments. 3%. Inquire of 
the business department. I only deal with Wall 
4. I would rather be out of this 
market than short or long of onySuing. Atchison 
common is selling for all itis worth. 5. I see noth- 
"Es attractive in Amer. Wool common. 

'G.,”” Seneca Falls: The weakness in Erie has 
eee charged by some to the persistent selling by 
Morgan interests, who thus wish to rebuke the 
stockholders for refusing to continue the trustee- 
ship. Others believe that new interests are en- 
deavoring to buy the shares as low as possible. The 
fact remains that the property needs all its surplus 
earnings for improvement, maintenance, and de- 
velopment. Careful management would not justify 
continuance of dividends on the first preferred. If 
these dividends at 4 per cent. were assured, the 
stock would not sell at present figures. 

“P.,”’ St. Louis: 1. Falling off in the business of 
Erie would certainly jeopardize dividends on the 
first preferred. 2. Conservative management does 
not justify payment of dividends. The money is 
greatly needed for improvements, and should be ap- 
plied in that direction. 3. Soo common is certainly 
holding up well. 4. I donot like the manner in which 
the capital stock of the Wabash has recently been 
almost doubled. The authorized increase is from 
$52,000,000 to $102,000,000, and while it is stated that 
the new issue will not be placed on the market, 
there can be no other reason for itsissue. The hold- 
ers of the debenture B bonds have asked the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company to secure an accounting. 
They are tired of waiting for the payment of the 6 
per cent. interest to which these bonds are entitled, 
and I cannot blame them. 

R. T.,”” Newark, N. 1. Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit needs a great i ‘of ready capital to 
put it on the best working basis. There are those 
who predict that with the expansion of Brooklyn 
and the growth of its business its earnings will 
enormously increase, but I see no prospect of divi- 
dends, because, being unable to sell its bonds at a 
satisfactory price, it is comypailed to utilize surplus 
earnings for the development and improvement of 
the property. While I would not sacrifice my shares, 
I would not add to my holdings except on sharp de- 
clines. 2. The fact that the ’Frisco road proposes to 
issue 5 per cent. two-and-a-half-year notes to the 
holders of its forty-year 4 per cent. collateral trust 
notes, and that it offers five-year 4 1-2 per cent. 
bonds to the holders of some of its 4 per cent. se- 
curities in exchange, shows that refunding is 
amperes expensive in these days. 

“G. W.,” Topeka: At last President Matthiessen 
has furnished the stockholders of his Corn Products 
Company with a balance-sheet, two months and a 
half after the date when it was made out. It is not 
a very elaborate statement, and it demonstrates 
that dividends on the common should not have been 
paid, because they were not earned. It is high time 
that stockholders of this company proceeded to carry 


tee, secure proxies, and compel recognition at the 
next annual meeting, if not before. The net income 
of the company for the past year is officially re- 
ported to have been over $2,500,000, while the pre- 
ferred dividends only required about $1,900,000. In 
spite of last year’s losses it appears that over 1 
per cent. was earned on the common stock. This 
year, with higher prices and a better business, much 
more should be shown if the company were care- 
fully and aggressively handled. I would not sacrifice 
m , shares. 

“Query ” The postal authorities have held up 
the mail of Phe Financial Brokerage Co., of 41 Wall 
Street, and A. H. Millman & Co., Wall Street. The 
latter have been dealing or pretending to deal in 
** special trades,”’ and boasting that they never made 
a loss for aclient. Is it possible that this sort of litera- 
ture fools any one, in the light of the experiences 
the public have had during the past two years in 
Wall Street? 2. The earnings of American Car for 
the ten months ended March Ist decreased nearly 
one-hali in net and more than one-half in surplus. 
Thus far this year the earnings are said to be even 
worse, though no public report has been made. I 
look for a discontinuance of dividends on the com- 
mon before the year is out. 3. The $4,000,000 loan of 
the Mexican Central is understood to be an extension 
of a loan for that amount made last fall, and just 
about due. Outsiders have very little knowledge 
of the financial condition of this property. The 
stock is, therefore, obviously a gamble. 

~L.,” Udes, N. ¥. Mr. Harriman, who knows 
more about Southern Pacific than any other man, 
in his recent interview, which was inclined to be 
bullish, said that the end of the extensive improve- 
ment work on the Southern Pacific was in sight, but 
that some of the terminals are in the same shape 
that they have been for ten years, and these must 
be attended to. He added that he proposed to go 
slow on expenditures which might call for fresh 
money outside of earnings, hadn’t thought of pay- 
ing dividends on So. Pacific, and that when they 
were once declared they would be continued. This 
is not exactly a bull argument on the stock. 2. Ido 
not advise the purchase of Greene Consolidated Gold 
Mining Company until more is known about it. 
Greene Consolidated Copper is not the same stock. 
The latter has declared a dividend of 3 per cent. 
The listing of it on the Boston exchange would no 
doubt make it more active. A profit is always a 
good thing to take. 

‘U. P.,”’ Utica, N. Y.: 1. I have no aay that 
insiders in the Steel Trust have sage by the ab- 
sorption of outside properties by the trust. Mr. 
Henry C. Frick is a director of the Steel Trust, and 
he was interested in the Union Sharon properties, 
which were absorbed at a good figure by the trust. 
John D. Rockefeller and H. H. Rogers were inter- 
ested in the works at Breaker Island, Troy, which 
the trust picked up for over a million in cash and 
which never had a wheel in operation since the 
trust bought it. Why did not some of the stock- 
holders make inquiries regarding these matters at 
the recent annual meeting? 2. Whether Harriman 
wins in his action in the Northern Securities case 
or not, good will be accomplished if he will show 


Ust BROWN’S Comgpernned Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEET 25 cents a jar, 


Piso’s Cure for Consumption is a pleasant and effectual 
remedy for coughs and colds. 25 cents. 


Tue name of Sohmer & Co. upon a piano is a guaran- 


tee of its excellence. 





Most of | 








how this artificial company was utilized by insiders. 
The revelation that Northern Securities stock was 
sold to the public by direction of Mr. Hill to secure 
funds to buy Crow’s Nest Pass Coal stock is de- 
cidedly interesting. How much was made on this 
“inside” deal? And who got the money ? 

R.,”” Newburg, N. Y.: 1. At the close of last year 
I predicted that railroad earnings would show a de- 
cided shrinkage this year, and, in spite of reports to 
the contrary, this shrinkage is making itself more 
and more manifest. It has resulted in a large re- 
duction of the working force and expenses of the 
leading railway systems, and it means less orders 
for locomotives, cars, car-wheels, and so forth, than 
have been given out since the last period of depres- 
sion, nearly ten years ago. The shrinkage in rail- 
way earnings will jeopardize dividends on more than 
one railroad, and this accounts for the fact that 
some dividend-paying railway shares are selling at 
what seem to be very low figures. 2. The fact that 
the last statement of Corn Products shows a half- 
million dollars of notes payable, against none last 
year, and cash in bank only $495,000, as against $3,- 
212,000 last year, indicates that the dividends on the 
common paid last year should have been reserved 
for the uses of the company. Stockholders should 
demand an investigation and bring an action against 
the culpable directors, and, if possible, hold them 
responsible, under the law, for any illegal action 
that may have been taken. 

“Experience,” Toledo, O.: I doubt if Woodend & 
Co. ever bought the stock for you. It is the custom 
of what are known as “bucket-shops” to take 
their customers’ money and not always to buy the 
stocks the customers order. In a number of in- 
stances the stockholders’ committee of the Ameri- 
can Ice Company, I am told, were offered proxies of 
stockholders whose shares were held on margin, or 
were supposed to be thus held, by “ “bucket-shops”’ 
in different cities, but these * “shops” were ape 
to produce the shares when they were asked for. 
Deal only with a reputable broker of established 
reputation. Your experience has cost you several 
hundred dollars, but perhaps it was worth the 
money. It might have cost you several thousand. 
Once more I suggest that you do not accept state- 
ments made by strangers who seek your money, 
unless you have knowledge that the statements are 
true, or unless some 4ne whom you know can vouch 
for them. Bear in mind that the more extravagant 
the statements and the more liberal the promises, 
and the more extraordinary the guarantees that are 
offered you by strangers, the greater the doubt you 
should have regarding their genuineness. 


Continued on page 527, 
se * 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for thc 
information of readers of LIE’Ss WEEKLY. Ni: 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regardin; 
life-insurance matters, and communications ar 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address ‘ “Hermit,” Lesiiz’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

HE TIME was—and not so very long 
ago, either—when the life-insurance 
agent was classed along with the itiner- 


ant book-peddler, the lightning-rod man, 


corn curatives as a nuisance, to be toler- 
ated when you felt like it and kicked off 
the premises when you didn’t feel like it. 
But that day has gone by, for the insur- 


at ato cee ry | ance man, anyway, never to return. No 
tee, secure proxies, and compel recognition at the | More must he fawn and cringe before a 


prospective patron while he keeps out a 
sharp weather eye for the dog with a 
robust appetite for beggars and vagrants. 





The business which he represents is on a | 


par with the highest, the best, and the 
most dignified and worthy that the age 
affords to any man, and he who assumes 
toward it or its representatives any other 
attitude writes himself down at once as 
one of two things—either a shallow igno- 
ramus or an upstart cad anda fool. The 
moral of this little preachment is that a 
life-insurance agent to-day is just as 
good as any other man of any rank or 
profession, with a business deserving of 
the thoughtful consideration of every 
person who has the capacity to think. 


“*M.,”’ Niagara Falls: I do not recommend the 
company as one of the strongest or best. You 
could do much better. 

““Subscriber,’”’ Webb City, Mo.: 1. I do not regard 
it as one of the strongest or best. 2. The National 
Life, of Vermont, has a good record and makes a 
good showing. 


“G.,” Portland, Ore.: If you are insurable else- 


where it would be better to take a policy in some | 


strong, well-established company. As to the ques- 
tion of law, I cannot advise you. 

““Mat,” New York: Anything in the insurance 
line that advertises much for little may be set down 
at the outset as absolutely unreliable. The ab- 
surdity of the proposition advertised by the com- 
ow the th gna you refer is enough to indicate its 
c 

ae - Elmira, N. Y.: 1. The Mutual Life, of New 
York, ‘has a record unsurpassed in all that is com- 
mendable. The bond offer is as good as you can get 
anywhere. 2. Any agent of the company will give 
you the cost of the annuity. It is absolutely safe 
and will provide for you as long as you live. 3. 
Better leave it as it is. 

*“L.,”” Knoxville, Tenn.: 
it would seem wiser to connect yourself with a com- 
pany standing on a stronger and _ higher basis. 
Many complaints similar to yours have been re- 
ceived, but the stipulations of your old agreement 
are such that you seem to have no recourse except 
to withdraw or to submit. 

“*G.,”’ Toledo, O.: 1. The Mass. Mutual Life is one 
of the oldest of the New England companies and 
one of the most conservatively and carefully man- 
aged. Your policy is one of the best. You need not 
be afraid to take the additional insurance. 2. An 
endowment policy, considering your circumstances, 
— probably give you the best satisfaction. 

A.,” Springfield, 1. The Prudential re- 
ported an excess of income over disbursements last 
year of between $12,000,000 and $13,000,000. It now 
has more than a million and a half of policies out- 
standing. The company has had remarkable growth. 
The contract you speak of is generous and as 
good as anything =! can get. 2. Twenty years 
ought to be long enough. 


Bi. Mave, 





Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the 








If you are still insurable | 
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Cure for Pimples 


Gently smear the 
face with CuTI 
CURA OINTMENT 
but do not rub, 
Wash off the 
OINTMENT in 
five minutes with 
CuTicurA Soap 
and hot water, 
and bathe freely forsome minutes. Repeat 
morning and evening. Use CUTICURA 
Soap for bathing, as often as agreeable, 
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The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 7 


Bicycles! 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear | 


and 


Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
; with new and marvelous devices. : 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them, 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 





as. 


Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 
**Columbia” ‘Cleveland’ | ‘‘Rambler’’ **Monarch’’ 
P4 “Tribune” ‘*Crawford” | “Crescent” ‘‘Imperial” | 








, You See Them Everywhere i 
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GET, GET, GET IT! 











‘FOR PEOPLE WHO LAUGH” 


| and the peripatetic dealer in salves and | 


By a lawyer. A classic. A work beyond national- 
of-the-world humor. Ever to be unsurpassed. Among 
other things, it proves how, through woman, came 
laughter first to this earth. "Not humor, so-called, is 
this, but real ; and one convulsing, roaring maelstrom 


of laughter. Single copies, cloth and gold, postage pre- 

paid, $1.00; paper, 50c. ‘To agents, on first order, two 

cloth and gold copies, $1.30; per doz., $7.00; paper, 
.60. No opposition to laughter, as purchasers will 


$3 

buy laughing. Send at once t r books, P. O. or express 
order to ADAIR WELCKER, Srock Exe HANGE 
Bui_pinG, Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO, Cat, 


















Courtship 


is a story of an unconventional love 
match, well told and beautifully illus- 
trated. The small picture above only 
suggests the real charm of these il- 
lustrations. As a bit of readable fic- 
tion the story is well worth writing 
for. It is contained in a handsomely 
bound book of 128 pages, a portion of 
which is devoted to the attractive 
mountain and lake resorts along the 
Lackawanna Railroad. It is a book 
you will like to see. It may be had 
by sending 10 cents in postage 
stamps to T. W. LEE, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 
New York. 


papers used in the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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It is not talk 


or boast, or guess, for 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Makes its own 
Success 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














To Prevent 
Loss of Hair 


Shampoo the hair once a week with 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. The sulphur 
is absorbed by the hair and revives 
the hair roots. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap is a specific for 
parasitic scalp and skin diseases and 
cures dandruff. Refuse all substitutes for 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


25. a cake at all drug stores, or mailed for 80c, by THE 
CHAS. N. CRITTENTON €O., 115 Fulton Street, New York 












Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50 cta, 











HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED, “ROOK 
' 2%a¥ree. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ROYALTY PAID and Musical Compositions. 


> My Ones! and popularize. 


SONG. 0 OEM S FS PNeitimore ttaildine, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Best 
¥\ 73 ee 
Advertising YQ 
@ Medium is ™ 


Leslie’s Weekly 


WASHINGTON 


OLD POINT 
COMFORT 


is a most attractive trip 














EXPRESS STEAMSHIPS 


of the 


Old Dominion Line: 


leave Pier 26, North River, foot of 
Beach St., New York, every week- 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 52%. 


“M.,”” Dayton, O.: Dividend-paying stocks of 
wood, quality 1 are not the safest to sell short. 

P. W.,” Viola: Five dollars received. You are 
on my preferred list for fifteen months. I ad- 
vised against the purchase of Fore River shares at 
every opportunity. There is nothing left for stock- 
holders but to take their loss, or go in a little deeper 
by participating in the reorganization. If you hold 
off, of course; you become an outsider and get 
nothing 

a * % Richmond, Va.: Net earnings of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for March showed a decrease of 
over $1,300,000. The decrease for the first quarter 
of the new year is over $3,500,000. The prospects of 


the continuance of 6 per cent. dividends are not | 


altogether favorable, unless business shows a sub- 
stantial improvement. It must be borne in mind 
that the obligations of the company have been 
enormously inc during the past few years, 
averaging about $100,000,000 of new capital annually 
for three years past, and it is semi-officially stated 
Ons still another new pane of stock is contemplated. 

” Raleigh, N. C.: 





I do not advise the pur- | 


aan ‘of U. S. Rubber aoe notwithstanding the | 


recent rise in the prefe 
funding notes outstanding, the conservative course 
would have been to have deferred payment of divi- 
dends on the preferred. The preferred is entitled 
to 8 per cent. per annum,and the recent 11-2 per 
cent. dividend is therefore only a drop in the bucket. 
So far as the common shares are concerned, they 
have less prospect of dividends than American Ice 
common or any of the other industrial shares of that 
character. 2. The history of no great industrial cor- 
poration has been more eventful than that of the 
Steel Trust. Bearin mind that it is only three years 
old. I said, when it was organized on such a mag- 
nificent basis, that it had been capitalized in the 
height of a boom, which did not justify the promise 
that the property could earn dividends in slack times 
on its enormous capital. I was laughed at for say- 
ing this; but we have, in the short space of three 
years, {seen the earnings of the great trust drop 
to such an extent that dividends on the common 
have been cut off and those on the preferred paid in 
large part from the surplus, and yet the depression 
in the iron trade has not continued for more thana 
year. What will happen if it lasts, as it usually 
does, for two or three years? At the close of the 
depression Mr. Morgan may show that he isa pub- 
lic benefactor by bringing the price of Steel, com- 
mon and preferred, if not of the debenture bonds, 
within the reach of the humblest citizen. 


NEw YORK, May 26th, 1904. 
= = 


Vanished Millions. 
Continued from page 518. 
stopped abruptly. A shining something 
lying on the pavement had caught his 


JASPER. 


eye. Shyly and shiftily his gaze slowly | ommunt 
wandered up and down the street and | eevee? i acclite mean 


ranged toward all the windows opposite 
and those near. Then, with a quick 
movement, he stooped sidewise, picked 
up what he had seen, thrusting the closed 
hand that grasped it in his pocket, and 
hastened away. In a quiet and obscure 
corner, with much stealthy looking on all 
sides, again he drew his hand, still closed, 
from his pocket. It was some time be- 
fore he dared open it, lest that which it 
held should disappear like a conjuror’s 
trick, or prove an illusion. But at 
length he stretched out his fingers and 
looked with hungry eyes. 

There lay, in the palm of his hand, a 
freshly minted twenty-dollar gold piece ! 

The day became clear and decided, 
and men and women began to pass up 
and down the street in front of the little 
lunch-room. No one paid any particular 
attention to the place, until one, accus- 
tomed there to get his coffee and morn- 
ing roll, grasped the handle of the door 
and turned it, but the door refused to 
open. Then, for the first time, he looked 
around. The wide gray shade, shielding 
the window, and the one behind the door 
were drawn down. At this it seemed 
as though every one passing noticed the 
unusual situation. 
the place had been open, early and 
late, brilliant with light in the night, 
cozy and inviting in the daytime. Those 
who had been accustomed to frequent 
the place came and tried to peer within, 
and one rattled the door, as though he 
thought the inmates were there and pos- 
sibly asleep, but none of them got any 
information. They could just see, here 
and there, the well-known furniture of 
the room, glimpses of the snowy white 
linen, and the glitter of the glass and 
silver. 

‘*T guess,’’ suggested one, ‘‘ that they 
haven’t gone far. They haven’t removed 
their things, anyhow.’’ 

Finally appeared the agent of the 
premises. He tried the door, looked at 
the window, and peered through the 
slight aperture left at the side. He 
didn’t seem at all disturbed. 


With over $10,000,000 | 





For almost a year | 


WEEKLY 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to three new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given for 
the finest Fourth of July picture reaching us by 


| June 12th; a prize of $10 for the most acceptable 


Thanksgiving Day picture coming to hand by No- 
vember Ist ; and a prize of $10 for the picture, arriv- 
ing by December 4th, which reveals most satisfac- 
torily the spirit of the Christmas-tide. These con- 
tests are all attractive, and should bring out many 
competitors. 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by themakers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief el ts in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.— All communications should be speatieaiy 

Avenue, 
address is not Sully given, 
** Leslie’s Maga- 


go 
zine” or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 





New York.” When the 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 
5th Ave. cor 22d St. 





Only salesroon 
in Greater New 
York. 





Officially Endorsed 
Panoramic View of 
WORLD’S FAIR 


Published only in 


The Best Guide to 
St. Louis and 
The World’s Fair 


English and German now 
weer. French and Span- 
ish May 15th; large map of 
City, two colors, street and 
street-railway guide, 

ficial Diagram of grounds 
and buildi ngs, with keyed 
list of every building. F uy 
of your newsdealer or sen 
25 cents to publisher 


Sa | ee le 8 
OPIUM 


WILL MAHE HAIR GROW! 


Evans Vacuum Cap 
This appliance will mas- 
sage the scalp and force a 
free and healthful cireula- 
tion. It will stop hair from 
falling out and restore a 
normal growth where live 
follicles exist. The cap is 
used ten minutes twice a 
day and the effects are 
pleasant from the ver be. 
ginning. Sold on 80 days’ 
trial. Call on or address 


Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 
at. Louis Office, Fullerton 
Iidg.; New York Office, 
1800 Broadw ay. 

Nore: ‘To those who tind it Convenient to call at our 
offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations 
free, to satisfy them as to the merit of this appliance. 











and Liquor Habit ames ia ey 
to 20 days. No pay till cured 

Write oR. . L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 






















THE 


BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 








for June 


JAPAN’S NEW GOSPEL. 


{| HAROLD BoLce writes from Japan his fourth article on 


The Two Pacifics. 


The current legend of Japan as a land of 


pretty daintiness, of color, incense, politeness, and geisha 


girls, gets a rude jolt in this article. 


nature of Japan’ 
to all things We 


The world-wide 
s ambitions, her scornful pride of superiority 


stern, and the extent of her actual prepared- 


ness for the coming struggle with the West, will be a revela- 


tion to most readers. 


and religion 


” is the new gospel of Japan, 


‘¢ Asia for the Japanese in commerce 
The special 


illustrations add value to a remarkable article. 


An Old Salt (Japanese variety) J 


© The work of Mr. Edmund C, 


dozen leaders i 


article by Albert Winslow Barker. 


UNE COLOR PICTURES. 


Tarbell, one of the half- 
n American art today, is discussed in an 
There are four pictures 


in color, the most attractive in subject and best executed in 
printing that have appeared in the magazine for some time. 


A GROUP OF AMERICAN COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 
“ This series of full-page portraits of college presidents ot 
outstanding individuality includes President James of North- 
western ; President Wheeler of California ; President Hyde 
of Bowdoin; President Faunce of Brown; President Pritch- 


“The Venetian Blind,” 
one of the color pictures Tennessee. 


writes a fully il 


and the World « 


WHAT 





President James 
ot Northwestern University 


ett of Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology ; 
Thwing of Western Reserve ; and President Dabney of 


this ambitious ruler. 
able effect of Diaz’s retirement on the future of Mexico. 


President 


PRESIDENT DIAZ OF MEXICO. 
{ For twenty-five years Porfirio Diaz has ruled Mexico with 
an iron hand, but also with wisdom and energy. 
about to lay down the reins of power. 


He is now 
Frank H. Taylor 
lustrated account of the romantic career of 
Mr. Taylor also discusses the prob- 


{ There are half a dozen other articles of present-day in- 
terest, each fully illustrated. 


Also the usual good novelette 
of Print. 


FIFTY CENTS WILL DO. 











day at 3 p. m., arriving at Old Point 
following morning. Steamer for 
Washington leaves same evening. 


™ Send us 50 cents for the May and June numbers, and 
we'll mail you free the January, February, March, and 
April numbers of 1904, thus completing the first volume 
of this year. We include also the index to this volume. 
This is an exceptional offer and it is good only during the 
month of June. There are over fifty color pictures in the 
first six numbers. We make this offer now because we 
know that those who find how good THE BOOKLOVERS 
MAGAZINE really is, become regular readers. Mention 
Leslie's Weekly when you write. 


“The rent was paid in advance for a 
year,’’ he remarked calmly to a friend, 
“and the time is not up for several 
weeks yet. I have no business there. 
Let it stay shut up. More likely than 
not they will come back before the lease 
expires.”’ 

And he went his way. 


(To be concluded.) 


Through tickets returning from 
Washington by rail or water 


For full information apply to 


OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 
81-85 Beach Street, NEW YORK 










The Booklovers Magazine 


1323 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
25 Cents the Copy 


es Oy aE ay ce 
ay CURES WHER SE FAIL a 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
wo intime. Sold by druggists. nol 


“CONSUMPTION ¥ 





Three Dollars a Year 


President Diaz 


H. B. Wacker, 
Vice-Pres. and Traf. Mgr. 


J.J. Brown, 
G. P. A. 
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PINK WRAPPER 





THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails, 
Years of experience have made 
them THE PERFECT COCKTAILS 














BeDdew that eons A are. Do not be lured 
into buying some imitation. The NO BU BSTING OE 
ORIGINAL of anything is good A Dated Guaranty Fe 
enough. a weet others are offered 6 rac you : ° a 
THE IGNORANT ARE TOO APT TO ENVY. it is for the purpose of larger prof- eanavam PUNCTURE 
| NO EPROOF.SELF- 
MousE—‘* My, what hogs! There they have been eating for an hour and its. insist upon having the CLUB ALLIGATO HEALING DIO CLE TIRES 


The ORIGIN AL and only Pu ncture-proof and Se/f-healing Tiremade. Nails, 
teoks, and glass wil! not let the air out. Positively will not become porous. 
Atrong, durable, resilient. Greatest thickness where needed (see G in illus.) 
rxamine—*feel of it.’? Bent C.0.D. anywhere, subject to examination—no 

ceposit asked; but we pay express only when cash accompanies order. State 
diameter of rim and size tire wanted. CaTatoc Paes, State and Lake Sts. 


THE VIM COMPANY, Sole Manufact’rs, CHICAGO, 


COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


29 Broapway, NEw York, N Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN, Lonpon 


jsaen / 


SAIS I 444444444 


not one will come out and give me a chance.” 























Healmnent 
al thee yeas wend. 
Nowla 1 renoroned he alth. rebort near lhe Khine 


Goo pectud free ‘on afyple calionto the 7 AoW eder: 


COLORAD 


AND RETURN 


$30 round trip from Chicago daily, June 1 to 
Sept. 30,with correspondingly low rates from 
all points. Afinechancetovisit this wonderful 
land of mountains, lakes and canons, of charm- 
ing scenery and health-giving air, at a mini- 
mum of expenditure. The best route is via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
and NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Two superbly appointed fast trains daily over the ONLY DOUBLE- 
TRACK RAILWAY BETWEEN CHICAGO AND THE MISSOURI 
RIVER. 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL, only one night to Denver from Chicago; 
two nights from the Atlantic seaboard. 


The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Send 4 cents for booklets, maps and full information as to hotels, 
boarding houses, rates, train service, etc. 
W. B. KNISKERN, Pass’r Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, 


WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The Shortest Line to the World's Fair 


The St. 
hotel 
appointment. 















































Louis Limited is one of the notable trains of the world. It is an 


hotel reflected 
Even the stenographer is on board for the accommodation of 
call the 


The table d’héte service of the dining cars is unexcelled. 


up-to-date locomotory. High-grade service is in its 


patrons without charge. Ladies have a maid and men a barber. 


These features add a zest to travel, which makes it a pleasure rather than 
an undertaking. No extra fare. 
A similiar train eastbound and two other thoroughly-equipped trains 
makes the New York-St.-Louis train service matchless on 


THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA 


Ticket 





Full information as to rates and tickets at all Agencies. 





J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent, 


E PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES 
Dries gets — ver discolors the 


FISHING 













print. ery Grong: vis - rs will not % ae 
eurlu Invaluable for photo or gen- ~~ 
AND eral Tae Largest bottle now on the le PAGES 


market for 6 cents (by mail, 10 cents). 
In bulk for large users, carton work, ete, pxoTo PASTE 


Russia Cement Co.facss-°nir amma 
IE PAGES GLUE “22: 


HUNTING 


Colorado possesses some of the 
finest fishing and hunting grounds 
on earth, the dense forests being 
the natural coverts for elk, deer, 
and other game. Its myriads of 
Streams teem with mountain 
trout; its lakes,while full of attrac- 
tions for the angler, are also the 
haunt of millions of geese, ducks 
and other wild fowls. 


WORLD 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


THE 
CiaveWiaclet 











C )? py 
The Fast Trains to Seaton 


COLORADO 


We are selling the BEST 
NEW CROP 


5Oc. TEAS 


Ball- Pointed Pens 





are via 


UNION PACIFIC 


LOW RATES 


Be sure your tickets read over this line. 


of “The Rockies, Great Salt Lake 
ana x. 21 owstone,” sent free on application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


OMAHA, NEB. 











in the U.S, 


Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun- 
powder, Souchong, 
Mixed, Japan, 
Imperial, Ceylon. 

Good Oolongs, Mixed and 
Eng. Breakfast, 25 & ae. Ib, 









We are se ing the BEST 


25c. COFFEE 


Good Roasted COPFEES, 
12, 15, 18 and 206, 





a th. | 
For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


MR. MILLER, Care ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Bi A BS Vesey Street, P. O. Box 289, New York. 


PaaN a2 SAMPLE ORDER 
@) of &5.00 and up- 
wards of Teas, Cof- 
fees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder, we will 
allow you 20 per cent. 
off and pay all express 
charges, 80 that you may 
thoroughly test the quality 
of the goods. This is a 
chance that is seldom 
offered; it gives alla 
chance to purchase our 
goods at less than cost. 











H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt. 





Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-POINTED 
pens are durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


more 


Buy an assorted sample box « 
to suit yo 


f 24 pens for 25 ets., and choose a nen 
ur hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 Wittiam Street, New Yorn 





or any Stationery Store. 





Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York Central 


